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A POOR JEWESS WHO HAS MARRIED AN AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE 


Miss Rose Hurriet Pastor, who has just been married in the United States to Mr. James G, P. Stokes, spent her earliest years in the East-end of London, whence 
friends took her to America, Before she was twelve years old she was at work in a tobacco factory in Cleveland, Quite recently she met Mr. Stokes, a rich young 
American with a taste for philanthropy. The two were married and came to England, where they chartered a motor car to take them through Scotland. From Scotland 
they will trayel to London, where they propose to call upon Mrs. Stokes's poor relations in Bethnal Green. ‘The Poor Jewess of Bethnal Green" would make a ballad 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo. 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs, It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


ala TATLER an be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 


W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent. 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 


various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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Redes baleiimed eo ieed Realky dl hed ee. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 
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A DavuGHTER OF THE Manse. By Sarah Tytler. 63. (Long.) 

CHILDREN oF Earru. By G. Sidney Paternoster. 6s. (Long.) 

WiCnSs 55 HAVE KNOWN, WITH STORIES ABOUT THEM. By ‘“G, G.’’ 3s. 6d. 
(Long. 

Tue Supursans. By T. W.H. Crosland. 6s. (Long.) 

Tue Horipays, 1905: Where to Stay and What to See. Farmhouse, Seaside, and 
Country Lodging Listsin the Districts served by the G.W., L. and N.-W., Midland, 
GN., Great Central, and G.E. Railway companies. 1s. (Hzill.) 

For Love anp Loyatty: a Tale of the '45. By Paul Seaton. 6s. (Morton.) 

LOHENGRIN: a Romance. By Bernard Capes. 6s. (Dean.) 

Jane Suore. By J. E. Preston Muddock. 6s. (Long.) 

MipsuMMER Mapbness. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron. 6d. (Long.) 


Prince aNd Tom: Some Incidents in the Life of a Dog and aCat. By George G. 
Brentforde. 3s. 6d. (Long.) 


BripGE ABRIDGED; oR, PracticaL BripGe. By W. Dalton. 3s. 6d.. (De La Rue.) 
BripGe At A Grance. By W. Dalton, 1s. 6d. net. (De La Rue.) 

Love AND THE Sout Hunters. By John Oliver Hobbes. 1s. (Unwin.) 

Lapy Aup.ey's SEcrer. By M. E. Braddon. 2s. 6d. (Simpkin, Marshall.) 

As THE Sparks Fry Upwarp. By Lady Napier of Magdala. 63. (Drane.) 
Fatmoutn, Harwich anp Dovercourt, Hastincs AND St. LEonarps, Lowes- 


torr. Each edited by G. W. May. Gratis. (Health Reso.ts Developme.t 
aA ssoctalton.) ¥ 


One or A Mos. By Nat Gould. Picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. (Long.) 

ALIX OF THE GLEN. By Curtis Yorke. 6s. (Long.) 

Tue Reset Prince. By Seth Cook Comstock. 6s. (Long.) 

Tue Opat Serrenr. By Fergus Hume. 6s. (Long.) 

PHOTOGRAPHY FoR THE Press. By the Editors of The Photogram, Tue PHoTo- 
GRAPHIC MONTHLY. 1s. net. (Dawbarn & Ward.) 

Tue Assyrian Brive. By W Patrick Kelly. 63. (Rowtledge.) 


apa RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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[. ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


Tg is Cc O ca Sey M. CHARING CROSS. 


FOUR PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 12 noon, 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

All seats in all parts are numbered and reseryed. Stamped addressed envelopes 
should accompany all postal applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., 
and £1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s. 6d.; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No. 
7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s.; Balccny,6d. (Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children 
under 12 half price to all Fauteui!s and Stalls. Telegrams :‘' Coliseum. Lendcn.” 


N4vat; SHIPPING, AND FISHERIES EXHIBITION, 
: EARL'S COURT. 
II a.m. to Ir p.m. Admission, Is. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisheries, 
NELSON'S CENTENARY RELICS. 
FISHING VILLAGE, Working Exhibits. Model of ‘‘ Victory.'" 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
Go on board the full-size Cruiser. 
Real Batteries of 4°77 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. 
The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-Men. 
PANORAMA OF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 

West's ‘‘Our-Navy.’' Maxim's Captive Flying Machine. Fairy Grotto. Indian 
Canoes. Burton's Great Red Indian Village—Chiefs, Squaws, and Papooses. Voyage 
in a Submarine. Vanderdecken's Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. Miss de 
Rohan's Mus‘caland Dramat‘c Sketches. Tillikum Canoe. 


OYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


GREAT IRISH HORSE SHOW, 1905. 


AUGUST 22, 23, 24, 25. 
THE LARGEST SHOW OF HUNTERS IN THE WORLD. ‘TROTTING, 
DRIVING, AND JUMPING COMPETITIONS. 
Programme on application, 
(By Order) RICHARD J. MOSS, Regis:rar. 


LONDON AND ABERDEEN: 
THE ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY'S STEAMERS, 

FROM LONDON (Aberc Wharf, Limehouse) I ‘y Wednesday and Saturday. 
FROM ABERDEEN (87, Waterloo Quay) Every V nesdiay and Saturday. 
Steimers fitted up in First-class Style. Smoking Room and Ladies’ Safoon on Deck. Electric 

Light throughout, 

“HOLIDAY TOURS to Ballater, Balmoral, Braemar, Deeside Highlands, Dunkeld, Inverness, 
and Caledonian Canal ;: also to Orkney and Shetland Islands. 
Berths secured and further information obtained on appli 
igation Co.’s Wharf, Limehouse: PirrT & 
& Co., 23, Regent Street, S.W., Londo 
S EDWARD J. § AG MAN ZR, 
Telegraphic Address—“ Mutch, Limehouse, London.” Telephone—Ofiice, 5 .N 
“ Navigation, Aberdeen.” ay Wharf, Limehouse, 


astern. 


HOLIDAYS IN ‘THE HARZ AND ‘THE TYROL. 
ROYAL BRITISH MAIL ROUTE, via 
HARWICH and the HOOK OF HOLLAND, 
Daily (Sundays included) Service to the Continent. 
VESTIBULED CORRIDOR TRAINS. 
Express Services to Berl’n, Leipsic, Dresden, Mun‘ch and Vienna. 


Send post card to the Continental Manager, G.E.R., Liverpool Street Station, 
London, E.C., for descriptive illustrated pamphlet (free). 


“One of the Books of the Season.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 


ULHE COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY 


BY 
DORA SIGERSON. 


Hopper & STouGHTON. PricE Six SHILLINGS. 


“There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the 
stories of this fascinating volume.'’—-Tyuth. 

‘““The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of 
laughter and tears.’’"—Evening Standard. 


““«The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that 
those in search of something new and varied will do well not to miss,''"—T.P.'s Weekly. 

‘Rich in ideas."'"—A casey. : 

‘“‘A highly entertaining and pleasant little volume,'’—Standard. 


“Full of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. They are all good stories.’’— 
The Times. 

‘Fiction with an idea is not too common among us, and we are grateful to Miss 
Sigersen for her contribution to it.'’—Jllustrated London News. 


| The Best Seeley 
Weekly 
SPHERE. 


Newspaper. 


ADELES 
SPEER 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, AUGUST 5th, 
WILL CONTAIN ¢ 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


UNIQUE, ACCOUNT. -OF. THE 
FLIGHT FROM MUKDEN. 


ItLustrations BY VICTOR BULLA, 


Special Commissioner of Tue Spuere in Manchuria. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
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The General Election.—Eyery month of 
the next two years has been assigned as 
the date of the general election. 
talking to a Concert member of Parliament the other day 
‘“Of course we are not going to allow the 


who remarked, 
Liberals to enjoy the spoils of 
ollice during the months that 
Parliament is not sitting. There 
will be an election in the spring, 
and not before.” 


The Next Cadinet._There 
have been some wild statements 
as to the composition of the 
next Government, assuming that 
the Liberals are in a majority. 
The matter is complicated by 
the fact that some English 
parliamentarians, Sir Edward: 
Grey for example, have stated 
that they will not take office 
unless they have a majority 
over the Conservatives and the 
Irisli combined. They will 
probably think better of it when 
the crisis comes. In any case 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
will be Prime Minister for a 
year or two. It is thought that 
Mr. Haldane will be Lord 
Chancellor, but one or two 
of the leaders have a rival 
man for the post. The impor- 
tant office of Irish Secretary will 
probably go to Mr. Thomas 
Shaw, K.C., who has_ been 
Solicitor-General for Scotland 
but who takes a keen interést 
in Ireland and the Irish problem. 
Among men in the new Govern- 
ment it is generally recognised 
that Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. 
Lloyd Gecrge, and Mr.John Burns 
will have places. Lord Rose- 
bery has definitely determined 
not to take office in any Govern- 
ment of which he is not chief. 
He doubtless expects to be 
called in as “specialist” later 

‘on. Meanwhile — the 
Conservatives have not 
in any way the hope- 
less feelings that their 
rivals might suppose. 
‘Three prominent Con- 
servatives said to one 
another the other day, 
“If the Government 
will only stay in till 
November twelve- 
month, as it might 
reasonably do, we will 
sweep the country.” 


A Popular Rumour. 
—The last night of 
the Opera was a bril- 
liant one; everyone, 


from royalty down- 
wards, was present. 
Melba and Caruso 


were never heard to 
greater advantage 
than in La Bohéme, 
and were recalled 
again and again before 
the curtain finally fell 
to the strains of ‘ God 
Save the King.” The 
rumoured engagement 
of the famous prima 
donna and the son of 


Last week the Yorkshire amateur swimmer 


Gossip Of fhe flow, 


a well-known marquis 
sides, and 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme. Steele. 


I was 


Russell 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON 


The duke as proprietor of Goodwood is to be the King’s host during this week's 

races on the famous course near Chichester. He has been a life-long friend of 

the King just as his revered father, whom he succeeded two years ago, was one 

of the most trusted counsellors of Queen Victoria. The duke has been twice 
married but is a widower 


T. W. BURGESS SETTING OUT ON HIS LONG SWIM 
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made another big effort to cross the English Channel. He 
got within four miles of the French shore at Cape Grisnez, the nearest point, but was then ‘borne sea- 
wards by an adverse tide and had to forego his plucky endeavour after being 12} hours in the water 


is heard on all 
though those most concerned 

maintain a discreet silence on the subject 
the fact that Madame Melba has let her house in London for 
a year is considered significant. 


A Hardship for ’Bus-drivers. 

After August 1 the drivers in 
the employ of the principal 
omnibus companies in London 
have been forbidden to speak 
to passengers under pain of 
dismissal. This seems an un- 
necessary hardship for a class of 
men whose love-making has 
perforce to be conducted during 
their working time. The long 
hours of ‘bus drivers give them 
practically no leisure for either 
courting or the joys of domes- 
ticity. Their courtship has to 
take place in public or not at 
all. Perhaps the consideration 
that the drivers proximity to 
the front seat gave him an 
unfair advantage over the less 
happily-placed conductor may 
have influenced the omnibus 
companies, but whatever the 
reason for the new regulation 
we may- henceforth expect a 
serious slump in the matrimonial 
market among “bus-drivers. 


Japanese Cleanliness. — The 
sangfroid of the. Japanese is 
shown in rather a remarkable 
way. In their preparations 
before a fight they do not stop 
at furbishing up their arms and 
accoutrements in which they 
take so much pride but they 
habitually tub and put on clean 
clothes so that they may feel 
that, fighting like gentlemen, 
they may die like gentlemen. 


Microbes in Water.— Now 
that the hot weather has come 
there seems to be a general 
feeling that water-drinking may 
have its disadvantages. 
There are those who 
say that as much harm 
is done by drinking 
water as. by drinking 
wine, which recalls 
to me that notable 
poem :— 

Cold water is the best of drinks 
as all the sages sing. 
But who am I that I should 
want the best of anything? 
Tam reminded of these 
spirited lines by the 
receipt of a present of 
one of those admirable 
Berkefeld filters, which 
it is claimed is con- 
structed on the most 
scientific principles of 
any filter now being 
sold, and in which the 
water is made tho- 
roughly and_ entirely 
pure. Itis even claimed 
that typhoid fever 
germs have been passed 
through this. filter and 
left the water above 
suspicion. It is made 
by. the Berkefeld Filter 
Company of 121, Ox- 
ford Street, W. 


DAB VEAL EER 


The Greatest Ileiress 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 


AT LETCHWORTH 


Letchworth—the garden city of the future, perhaps, more than of the present—which is about thirty miles 


from London, 


was made a place of pilgrimage one day last week, when the Duke of Devonshire 


formally opened a cheap cottage exhibition, which owed its origin to the energy of Mr. St. Loe Strachey 


of The Spectator. 


The aim is to prove that it is possible to provide comfortable cottages for the sum of 


about £150 if only the foolish restrictions raised by parish councils are abrogated 


A Sensitive Prince.— The arrival of 
Don Jaime de Bourbon for a three-weeks’ 
cure at Carlsbad has resulted in a 
duel between two well-known mem- 
bers of the Hungarian aristocracy 
and gained a somewhat unenviable 
notoriety for the Spanish prince. 
Don Jaime has: been to Manchuria 
with the Russian troops but he did 
not see much fighting, and the fact 
that he returned from. the seat of 
war with a disordered digestion 
called forth some ironical remarks 
from Herr von Pecky. Don Jaime 
jias the pride of his race, and when 
Pecky told him what he thought of 
him he flung his glove in the latter’s 
face. Such an insult naturally called 
for satisfaction, but Don Jaime did 
not care to fight it out but left his 
honour in the hands of a friend, 
Herr von Berzeviczy, offering as an 
excuse the fact that his uncle, Don 
Alfonso, is at the head of the w orld’s 
anti - duelling movement, and it 
would not have looked well if the nephew 
had fought a duel when the uncle is doing 
all he can to puta stop to the practice. 
Don Jaime is the only son of Don Carlos, 
the Spanish Pretender. 


Two Important Engagements.—Two of 
the most important engagements of the 
season are those of Lord Hyde and Lord 
Brackley; the latter, the eldest son of the 
Earl of Ellesmere, is one of the greatest 
partis in England, who will one day 
inherit valuable estates and coal mines as 
well as Bridgewater House with its price- 
less collection of pictures, all of which 
good things came into the possession of 
the Leveson-Gower family on the death of 
the last Duke of Bridgewater. It will be 
remembered that it was only two years 
ago that Lord Ellesmere became absolute 
owner of this vast property. Miss Violet 
Lambton, Lord Brackley’s fiancée, is the 
eldest daughter of the Hon. F. W. Lamb- 
ton, the twin brother and heir-presumptive 
of Lord Durham. She is very intellectual- 
looking, with dark hair and eyes, and is 
popular in society. 


A Coming Wedding. 
whose marriage to Miss Verena 
takes place this week, belongs to 
Clarendon branch of 
and is generally 


— Lord” Hyde; 
Somers 
the 
the Villiers family 
considered one of the 


Trades’ 


handsomest and most popular young men 
in society. He is on Lord Dudley's staff 


MR. S. J. WARING, JUN., 


Who have just opened some cottage homes for the Furnishing 
Provident and Benevolent Fund at Radlett, Herts. 


Waring is the president of the association 


in Dublin, and Miss Somers is a near 
relative of Lady Dudley, who is to hold 


AND MRS. WARING 
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im all Kngland. 


the wedding reception at her house in 
Carlton House Terrace. The bride. is 
very pretty and very young, and will be 
given away by her brother, Lord Somers, 
who is still younger. Among the -brides- 
maids will be the children of Lady Dudley 
and Lady Trowbridge, who are all ex- 
ceedingly pretty. The wedding will cause 
a good many fashionable people to remain 
in London till the end of next week, 


The Greatest Heiress in England.—Thie 
rumoured betrothal—not yet confirmed—of 
Lady Mary Douglas-Hamilton to Captain 
McNeill disposes of the greatest heiress in 
England. The only child of the 12th Duke 
of Hamilton and Brandon she inherits 
everything that the law permitted him to 
bequeath to her, the present duke —a 
descendant of the Hamilton who figures in 
the story of Esmond—getting as his share 
sixteen titles and enemy palace. Besides 
the island of Arran, Lady Mary is the 
possessor of large estates in Suffolk and of 
a colossal fortune—the proceeds of the sale 
of the famous Hamilton collection which 
took over a month to disperse. Her mother 
—now the wife of Mr. Carnaby Forster— 
is a daughter of the Duchess of Devonshire. 
She is devoted to sport, which taste her 
daughter is said to share. The Hamilton 
family is the most illustrious in Scotland. 


Of Norman extraction, they date their 
_greatness from the days of King Robert 
Bruce; in fact, they owe all their 
advancement to royal favour. ‘The 


French dukedom of Chatelherault 
was bestowed on the second earl for 
giving his consent to the marriage 
of Mary Queen of Scots to the 
Dauphin. 


A Trade Charity.—Herts seems to 
be the centre of interesting cottag 
| uilding, for not only does it contain 
Letchworth, where a cheap cottage 
exhibition is being held that may 
be of infinite benefit to the working 
classes in the future, but it also Cone 
tains Radlett, where Mr. S. J. Waring, 
jun., as president of the Furnishing 


Trades’ Provident and Benevolent 
Institution, has just opened two 
cottage homes for necessitous 


‘These two homes are the 
intended to 


Mr. widows. 
beginning of what is 


be a very great movement in the 
interests of the furnishing trade, the 


nucleus of a veritable colony. 


C. A. Park 


MARKING THE KING’S SWANS ON THE UPPER THAMES 


This yearly duty has just been performed by Mr. T. R. Abnett, his Majesty's swanherd. 


shows Mr. 


The picture 


Abnett cutting the royal diamond mark on the upper mandible cf a cygnet while his 


assistants prevent the bird from getting away 
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Pretty Heroimes of Classic Drama in Regent’s Park. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


MISS BARBARA TENNANT AND MISS HILDA FRANKLIN AS ‘GALLATHEA” AND ‘PHYLLIDA” IN JOHN LYLY’S ‘*GALLATHEA” 


It is to the credit of Mr. Patrick Kirwan that he has been able to put upon the stage, in other words the green sward of the Botanical Gardens in Regent's Park, pfays 
which are seen nowhere else. One of the most interesting was the Gallathea of John Lyly, which was played before Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich in 1592 and has 
been played very rarely since. Gallathea and Phyllida are two girls for whom it is demanded that they should be sacrificed to the god, Neptune, and whose fathers 
therefore dressed them as boys in order to cheat the god of his prey. A very quaint confusion or misunderstanding arises between the two girls, each of whom is 
uncertain as to the sex of the other, but the fashion in which all ends happily and the god, Neptune, is conciliated must be seen or read to be thoroughly enjoyed 


Sy) 


BIE RATE ER 
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Our King’s Daughter as Queen of Norway (?) 


AN ENGLISHMAN WHO HAS BECOME A GERMAN 


The Duke of Saxe-Coburg,{who came of age on July 1), 
and so to the throne, is listening to the congratulatory 
speech of the burgomaster at the celebrations in Gothu 


The Result of the Guessing Story 
Competition.—I am sorry to say that 
no absolutely correct solution was 
sent in to our Guessing Story Prize 
Competition. The correct answers 
are as follows: 1, dreams; 2, mous- 
tache; 3, quill pen and ink; 4, a 
city clock; 5, sea: 6, south wind: 
7, snail; 8, echo. Every one of our 
correspondents made at least one 
mistake, but the prize, a framed 
drawing by Mr. Herbert Railton, will 
be given to Miss E. Hemstock of 
The Vicarage, Bradshaw, Halifax, 
who sent in the first least incorrect 
solution. Miss Hemstock erred in 
putting “west wind” in place of 
“south wind” as answer to story 
No. 6. 


“ 


The Pretty Group Competition. — 
I should like to remind my readers 
of the Pretty Group Competition, 
coupons for which are now being 
published in Tue Tatrer. Full 
information regarding the competi- 
tion will be found on page 181 of 
this issue. 


Is Bridge Declining ? — That 
bridge is incomparably the most 
popular of all card games is beyond 
dispute. An allusion to the game 
is readily understood, even in the 
most uusporting circles, and the big 
firms of cardmakers are increasing 
their output every year. Where 
does all this bridge-playing take 
place? is an interesting question. 
There are not more than a dozen 
clubs in London where bridge is 
played regularly, and even in these 
clubs it is not always possible to 
get a rubber. in the evening. In 
one of the best-known card clubs 
in London bridge-players have be- 
come so scarce that the points 
have recently been reduced. The 
fact seems to be that bridge is not 
so popular as formerly in London 
clubs, but in private houses, especially 
in the country, the game is increas- 
ing its followers every month. 


the castle of Glucksburg. 
Duke Frederick, head of the second 


The House of Coburg.-— The four 
cleverest rulers in Europe to-day belong 
to the house of Coburg—King Edward, 
the Kaiser, Leopold of Belgium, and 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria. Everyone wonders 
how the new duke will turn out. The 
members of the family have had the repu- 
tation of being cosmopolitan in sentiment 
and character, but Charles Edward's tastes 
are said to be purely German. He dislikes 
the Russian connection associated with 
his uncle, the late Duke of Edinburgh, so 
much that he has decided to remove his 
residence from Coburg to Gotha in order 
to be free from its intluence. Somewhat 
colourless in character, he takes all his 
ideas—as he took his future wile, of 
whose existence it is said he was ignorant 
till he met her at the court ball when his 
betrothal was announced — from the 
Kaiser. He inherits with his income of 
£25,000 a year a fortune of £300,000, and 
he owns six castles as well as properties 
and forest lands comprising 120,000 acres. 
The German Empress is settling £2,000 
a year on the future duchess. 


The late Lord Cowper.—-The late Lord 
Cowper will be for ever remembered in Ire- 
Jand for his famous statement when viceroy 
that ‘the object of Government was to 
keep discontent under the surface.” 


Urbahit 
PRINCESS VICTORIA ADELHEID OF SCHLESWIG- 
HOLSTEIN 


The marriaze of Princess Victoria to the young Duke Charles of 
Saxe-Coburg has been announced to take place on October 18 at 
The princess is the eldest daughter of 


branch of the 
Holstein, and was born on December 31, 1885 
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house of 


KING LEOPOLD AT THE BELGIAN FETES 


His Majesty is seen addressing the assembled populace 
from a part of the magnificent Palais de Justice in 
Brussels on the occasion of the national fétes 


The King Disapproves of Gam- 
bling.— King Edward likes nothing 
better than a game of bridge, but 
he is very much opposed to high 
play. One of the most fashionable 
clubs in St. James’s Street has been 
gaining rather an unenviable repu- 
tation lately, and only the other 
day a foreign prince lost £10,000 
at a single sitting. His Majesty was 
so much annoyed at the occurrence 
that he had a letter written to the 
committee advising that the stakes 
should be lowered for the. future. 
The young men responsible for the 


high play now threaten to join 
another notorious club where 


many fortunes have been lost and 
won and where, amongst others, 
the eldest son of a_ well-known 
peer is said to have gambled away 
£80,000. 


An English Princess for Norway. 

In spite of the Kaiser's good- 
natured promptitude in coming 
to the front° with two desirable 
German candidates it is more than 
likely that the throne of Norway 
will be offered to Prince Charles of 
Denmark. Curiously enough the 
Norwegians show a lack of ap- 
preciation of a German alliance 
and are said to desire one with 
Denmark and England. Prince 
Charles would receive £50,000 a 
year and have a palace in Christi- 
ania, a summer residence, and a 
yacht kept up for him. Wing 
Edward, the Ning of Denmark, and 
the King of Sweden are said to 
approve of the scheme, and Princess 
Maud, though so devoted to her 
English home, recognises the ad- 
vantages of an independent position 
for her husband. Prince Charles 
is half a Swede, his mother, the 
Danish Crown Princess, having 
been the only child of the late 
King Charles XV. He is a tall, 


handsome man, bearing a_ strik- 
’ 5 

ing likeness to his aunt, Queen 

Alexandra, 
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The Latest Man-and-Dog Fight—A Bad Time for Poachers. 


Meyse 
WINNER OF THE WINGFIELD SCULLS 


H. T. Blackstaffe, who won the Wingfield Sculls last 
week after an easy race, beating the holder, St. Georze 
Ashe, by 14 inin. 


Tricks of Racecourse Thieves at Good- 
wood.—Although Goodwood is such an 
aristocratic, drawing-room meeting those 
pests of the racecourse, the sharps who 
live by their wits and prey upon the 
unsophisticated racegoer, find it a happy 
and lucrative hunting ground. ‘The 
boys,” as this class of sharping sportsmen 
is termed by regular habitues and the 
police, are up to every move on the board 
for getting money and do not stick at 
tries to attain their nefarious 
ends. ‘‘ Mug-lumbering ” is one 
of their leading and most pay 
ing lines and consists in “ telling 
the tale” to green sportsmen 
about enormous winnings owing 
to information received from a 
personal friend of all the leading 
jockeys. It is almost a fine art 
as now practised. 


How the Victim is Caught.— 
Elegantly dressed and with a 
polished manner one of the 
gang manages to get into con- 
versation with a likely-looking 
flat. The rest iseasy. Aftera 
foxy minutes conversation, dur- 
ing which the ‘‘lumberer’’ or 
“tale-teller’ has spoken of his 
huge winnings and his clever 
friend’s extraordinary tips, the 
latter rushes up and whispers 
mysteriously into his colleague's 
ear. A roll of “dummy ” notes 
is produced and_ instructions 
given to put them on the latest 
tip. The funny part about it 
is that the “mug” invariably 
begs to be allowed to participate 


in the “good thing” without 
being invited. Should — the 
5 


horses he backs win or lose he may rely 
upon this, he will be absolutely drained 
dry by this clever pair of racecourse actors 
ere the close of the afternoon. He may 
indeed consider himself lucky if they leave 
him his boots to walk home in. 


Varying the Day’s Sport. — Although 
a quiet meeting there is plenty of fun 
to be had if one keeps one’s eyes 
open. A great number of turfites stay at 


and demonstrated at the Leeds Gamekeepers’ Dog Show. 

to stop trespassers prior to the arrival of the keeper without using their teeth. So 

well did the dog of the picture fulfil his duty that the pugilist who fought with him 
had to retire from the conflict with a broken leg. The dogs are muzzled 


Chichester for the meeting and are con- 
veyed to the course in brakes and other 
varieties of vehicle. During the last 
meeting I happened to get into a brake in 
which several of ‘the ‘boys’ ” were sitting 
on the two seats running down the sides of 
the conveyance, the occupants facing each 
other. There was a veritable plague of 
flies and one of the sharps suggested to the 
ereenhorn facing him the advisability of 

varying the monotony of the drive with a 
game of “ fly loo.” 


Fly Loo.—‘ It’s a simple game,” ex- 
plained the trickster, “ and jolly good sport. 
We spread a dust coat over our knees like 
this. I place a sovereign on my side and 
you place a sovereign on yourside. If a fly 
lights on your quid first you take the two, 
and its vicer verser if one drops on mine 
first.” The tyro agreed to play. Needless 
to say he had bad luck and only three flies 
fancied his money throughout the journey ; 
he lost about £50. Later on T encountered 
the man with the lucky coin and passed a 
remark about his wonderful run of luck. 
Laughingly he said, “ Well, my opponent 
hadn't a 1oo to 1 chance of winning. 
I noticed the swarms of flies when I drove 
up yesterday, so I took the precaution to 
soak my ‘quid’ in sugar and beer all 
night on the off-chance of a game at fly 
loo. And it came off.” 


A Quick-witted Swindler.—It is hardly 
credible that hard-headed business men 
who make plenty of money owing to their 
business acumen should be induced to part 
with a roll of notes to an utter stranger on 
a racecourse to be invested upon a horse 
nominated by the latter. Such, how- 
ever, is the case. At one of the Epsom 
meetings not long ago two of these sharps 


A MAN-AND-DOG CONTEST 


Something quite unique in the annals of dog-training has recently been achieved 


got hold of a prosperous City merchant 
who was about as much at home on a 
racecourse as a balloon in a coal pit. They 
had. induced him to put £100 on a horse 
which was going badly in the betting and 
not expected to win. However, consequent 
upon a fluky race the animal won alter 
an exciting finish by a neck. The two 
swindlers were bowled over by this unex- 
pected result, but one of them who was 


remarkably quick-witted glanced at the 
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Dogs are being taught 


ANOTHER CHANNEL SWIMMER 


E. Heaton of Liverpool, who last week tried to swim 
the English Channel but was nearly killed by a cross- 
Channel steamer 


title of the race, “ The Trial Stakes.” 
Turning triumphantly to “the innocent 
abroad” he slapped him on the back say- 
ing, “He's won his trial all right; you'll 
see how easily he'll win the actual race!” 


Credulity and Cruelty. —When Gangway 
won the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, 
starting at 50 to 1 against owing to his 
having been dead lame and suspended in 
slings a few days prior to the race, I saw 
two of “the boys” induce an 
old farmer to put £25 on this 
“ good thing.” I was watching 
the race from Trundle Hill, and 
when Gangway beat Worcester 
I saw through my glasses the 
pair of scoundrels bolting to- 
wards Chichester as hard as they 
could go. The poor old farmer 

I afterwards saw vainly search- 


ing the ring for the butter- 
tongued gentry. 
Who Lives Longest? — 


Shakspere makes Falstaff an 
old reprobate and was probably 
right in his estimate. But if 
Shakspere had been in the life 
insurance line his conscience 
would not have allowed him to 
make Falstaff so fat. His sense 
of humour might have prompted 
him todo so, but for a mere 
playwright Shakspere hada 
considerable conscience, and 
never cheerfully did violence to 
the probabilities in common- 
place matters where he might 
be easily found out. Any life 
insurance agent could tell Shak- 
spere to- day that. abnormally 
fat men do not live to be very 
old. You or I may think we have met 
old men who are very fat, but the 
statistics of the offices say we must be 
wrong. The spare man—if he does not 
worry himself into his graye —stands a 
better chance of longevity. But the real 
potential centenarian’is the big, brawny 
man who is “not delicate.” . Let him 
rise early and» live moderately and he 


“may hopefully ask for a discount off his 


premiums. 
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Goodwood Hospitality—A Song of Thanksgiving. 


STANZA I 
TIME : Morning of Goodwood Saturday. SCENE: Station. Guests from various 
houses busily engaged in stowing themselves and belongings into London train. 

Two Elderly Gentlemen ensconce themselves opposite each other in a ‘* smoker.’” 

Stout One sits back comfortably while his Thin Companion, apparently suffering 

from an attack of liver, result of his indulgence in Goodwood festivities, stares 

forlornly at his boots. The train starts. 
S E. G. (vuminating happily): Confounded little scoundrel 

* that, eh? 

T. E. G. (languidly): Our host? Yes, terrible fellah ! 

S. E. G.: Do you suppose his wife knew all about him? 

T. E. G.: Oh yes; everybody knew about that last affair of 
his. Shocking bad form the. way he conducted that. 

S. E. G. (who apparently hears of the affair for the first time 
but does not wish to admit it): I quite agree with you. By the 
way, who was the lady? 

T. E. G.: Oh, you remember, she lived up North some- 
where ; a very smart woman—neyer knew him show so much 
taste before. 

S. E. G. (chuckles): Well, I always maintain he is -more 
knave than fool. 

T. E. G.: Anyhow, he’s married a woman ten years older 
than himself and six foot at that ! 

S. E. G. (impressively): I wouldn't trust that woman an 
inch! The butler’s the best thing about the place. 

T. E. G. (sighing regretfully): Yes, by Jove! capital fellah! 
never leaves one with an empty glass. Worth his weight in gold. 

S. E. G.: Our host’s 1815 brandy was splendid. I hope the 
silly fellah won't do anything disgraceful between this and 
next Goodwood so that one can’t stay in his house, don’t yer 
know. 

T. E. G. (expansively) : 1 shall make every excuse for him— 
every excuse ; besides, I hate scrambling down from town every 
day. (Train arrives. Exeunt.) 


STANZA II 


Another compartment containing Smart Jewess scintillating with diamonds and 
Pass¢e Spinster. A panting groom deposits cumbersome dressing case beside 
Smart Jewess who, fumbling ostentatiously in gold chain purse, presses tip into 
his hand, He departs with beaming face. Beam fades on finding tip is 6d. 

S J. (who speaks with a slight snuffle, apologetically): | had to 
* give him something; Lord Basingham was on the plat- 

form watching me, and | shouldn’t like him to think me mean. 


P. S. (who has vomantic yearnings crushed in deference to 
smartness): I think she is really in love with him, 

S. J.: Rubbish! He can’t do anything for her—not a 
shilling and no social position! How can she be? 

P.S. (timidly): Mr. Trimson implied that she was forced 
to marry old Basingham while really in love, with Captain 
Ranger. 

S. J. (contemptuously) : Mr. Trimson! a parson! What does 
he know about it? Basingham is rolling in money and her 
emeralds are magnificent. Sad indeed! J call it sad that idiots 
like Trimson are allowed about loose. (From this they pass to 
a veview of their hostess’s dresses, which they pronounce to have been 
“hideous,” and this pastime, coupled with a sweeping criticism of 
her every action, occupies them till the end of the journey.) ~ 


STANZA III 


Yet another compartment in which are Spurway (whose master departed by an 
earlier train to the City), Robson (Captain Ranger’s soldier servant), and: 
Antoinette (Mrs, Isaacstein’s maid). 


R opson (produces cigar case and hands it to SpuRwAy): Ave a 

weed, Mr. Spurway? You needn't ’esitate, they're old B’s. 
wot Mr. Portbury commandeered last night. (Gallantly to 
ANTOINETTE) You permittay, mamsell ? 

ANTOINETTE: Mais oui, monsieur. 

Spurway (helps himself and puffs contentedly at a huge cigar) : 
Something like a breakfast they give us this morning, eh? "Ot 
pheasants and champagne. Bit of all right that! Old Ikey and 
‘is missis feeds us on cold bacon year in, year out. Blowed if [ 
don’t turn Jew to protect myself. 

ANTOINETTE (laughing): Oh, Mr. Spurway, you are so droll. 
For me I will not turn Jew but I will quit the service of madame 
vary quick. Oh I should be in the joy if I could be the maid 
of a lady like her ladyship. 

Ropson: It’s a good ’ouse to be in. Don’t I just wish I ’ad 
Mr. Portbury’s job. Fancy ’avin’ the run of the best cellar in 
England. 

Spurway: Valetin’ old Ikey to-night won’t be no treat. 
’E’s dropped pots of money racin’. Even at Basingham.’e was 
‘opping with rage like a bloomin’ kangaroo, 

ANTOINETTE: Madame also. ‘Er temper is offul! When I 
was ill last night and could not arrange her coiffure she say, 
* Antoinette, you are bilious; I suppose you have overeat 


P. S. (tartly): Disgraceful-servants! they never answered 


my bell once. 
S. J. (spitefully) : 
3asingham’s paint pots, I suppose. 


P. S.: Did you notice she had been crying when she came 
in from the conservatory with Captain Ranger last night ? 
He’s going to India next week, you 
Silly woman, she can get plenty of other flirtations. 


S. J.: Oh, had she? 
know. 


Too busy running round with Lady 


yourself !” 
Rosson : 
worships ‘er. 


Er ladyship would not have said such tings. 
She’s a_ ripper. 


I don’t wonder the captain 


ANTOINETTE and Spurway (respectively): Perhaps his lord- 


ship will die. 


Perhaps the old blighter will kick the bucket. 
(With which consoling reflection they rise and begin to collect their 
various packages as the train comes to a standstill and they take 
ceyemonious leave of ROBSON.) 


The Automatic Roller—A Cricket Tragedy. 


i daresay you know the town of B., 
It is on the coast quite near the sea, 
A spot that is bright and sunny. 
Every attraction there is found, 
The pier is the pride of the country round, 
And besides, there’s a lovely cricket ground 
Which cost no end of money. 


Now the cricket ground had just been made, 
Levelled and drained, and the turf relaid 
In the most artistic manner. 
The cricket pavilion bright and new 
Was painted a dashing shade of blue, 
And on the flagstaff above it flew 
The Union Jack as a banner. 


But alas ! when an expert came from town 

He examined the pitch with a mighty frown ; 
His remarks were not consoling. 

He told the committee then and there, 

With a calm and semi-judicial air, 

That to make things good—or even fair— 
There must be lots of rolling. 


Now to pull a roller you want a horse— 
That, I think, is a matter of course; 
And, really, can you doubt it ? 
But upon my word it was a disgrace, 
There wasn’t a horse to. be had in the place 
Though you looked till you were black ‘in 
the face, ” 
And they-couldn’t get on without it. 


As a matter of fact the man was right ; 
The pitch was just the sort of sight 

To delight the eye of a bowler. 
And things were at their very worst 
When the club was saved, for on it burst 
A patentee of the name of Hurst 

With an automatic roller. 


Never was such a roller made, 
For every trouble seemed to fade 
Before such a grand invention. 
Of the roller world it was the king; 
You could start it off by pressing a spring, 
It obeyed commands like a living thing 
Or a private at attention. 


And when the fateful day came round 

For the opening up of the cricket ground 
For the first great match of the season, 

The field was filled with a surging crowd 

Of ladies. and players in blazers loud, 

And the local authorities all were proud 
With very excellent reason. 


At the end of the ground the roller lay, 
Round it a couple of boys at play, 

The game was just beginning : 
When somebody set up a mighty shout, 
Everyone thought that a man was out, 
But they saw, when they turned and looked 

about, 
The roller towards them spinning. 
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How it started nobody knew, 
But I’ve a suspicion—haven’t you ?— 
That some of those boys were in it. 
At all events, it is certain quite 
That the cricketers speedily took to flight 
When the flying roller came in sight ; 
It cleared the pitch in a minute. 


Out of the way the people dashed 
As the automatic roller crashed 

On its way with a rattle and splutter ; 
It struck the pavilion bright and new 
And—I never did see such a thing, did you p— 
It made a hole right slap bang through 

As though it was made of butter. 


That roller was seen just once again 
On the Cornish coast—from a passing train— 
Some two or three days later. 
It was travelling then in the best of styles 
With the chance—as it covered the flying 
miles— 
Of beating the non-stop motor trials 
And finishing at the Equator, 


As to the sequel—the town of B. 
Is going to law with the patentee 
For damages 7e the pavilion. 
And the patentee has issued a writ 
With a statement of claim endorsed on it, 
And what he says he ¢hinks he'll get 
Is just about a million. H. G. 
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Am Interesting Picture of a Battleship. 


The Battle of Waterloo in a Square VYard.—There is on 
view at present in Paris the most remarkable miniature yet 
produced. It is an ivory plaque a yard square which. repre- 
sents the entire field of operations of the Battle of Waterloo in 
allits details, showing the 150,000 French and allied troops, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, and all the movements of the 
conflict as told by Henri Houssaye’s 
famous work. Houssaye declared. 
himself delighted with the faith- 
fulness of the picture, examining 
it with a powerful field-glass at a 
distance of 6 ft. and declaring it 
in accord with historic fact. The 
miniature has been bought by the 
French Government. 


The Strenuous Kaiser. — The 
Kaiser has written over 7,000 letters, 
telegrams, and orders with his own 
hand during the past twelve months, 
and this is only half the tale. Ac- 
cording to the statistics furnished by 
the officials of his private cabinet 
he has personally attended to 
5,857 foreign affairs, 250,200 cases 
on interior matters; besides, his 
military cabinet has been occupied 
with over 100,000 cases, of every 
one of which: the Emperor had to 
take personal cognisance. His ex- 
traordinary activity continues the 
same winter and summer, and he 
never takes a holiday. 


H.M.S. ‘*JUNO” 


An Archeological Find.—Signor 
Cananzi of Trasilico while super- 
intending the ploughing of a field 
belonging to his estate witnessed 
the discovery of eighteen tombs, 
which from all indications date 
from the time of the Grecian dominion in southern Italy. 
Many articles of great interest were found in the tombs, among 
them copper coins, lamps, seals, vases, and a pair of earrings 
of solid gold finely wrought to represent sheep's heads. The 
most precious find, however, is that of a fine crystal cup, 6 in. 
in diameter, ornamented with gold plates, on which are 


IN CHATHAM DOCKYARD 


This photograph was taken on the evening of the King's official 

birthday. The reflection is as good as the ship above water, and 

but for the buildings in the rear it would be difficult to tell the right 
way up of the picture 


engraved three beautiful hunting scenes. Several archeologists 
who have seen the cup have expressed the opinion that it is of 
great value—perhaps a unique specimen of Greek art. 


French Post-card Thefts.—From Paris I hear that thefts of 
pictorial pest cards from the mails have become so habitual 
that the Minister of Posts has sent 
a circular to,all the post offices in 
France warning employés concerned 
in sorting and distributing the mails 
that summary punishment will be 
meted out to them if caught com- 
mitting this offence. Several post- 
men have been discovered who 
have formed valuable collections by 
their thefts. The craze for collect- 
ing these cards has grown to such 
dimensions in France that the 
Government derives a_ substantial 
profit from it and intends to protect 
collectors who use the postal service. 
An average sum of £2,500 a month 
was spent last year in France for 
stamps to use on pictorial post 
cards. 


The Shah Dislikes Yellow.—Tlie 
Shah is buying all before him in 
Paris—-typewriting machines, wild 
animals, patent cocktail-makers, 
in fact, anything and everything 
that is offered to him—but Colonel 
Renard’s new steerable auto-train, 
consisting of five vehicles, was tle 
last straw. Requested to inspect 
the machine from the window of 
his hotel the King of Kings recoiled 
with an exclamation of horror on 
seeing it painted a vivid yellow, 
his Majesty's dislike of this colour amounting to a super- 
stition. However, on being reminded of the undeveloped 
state of railways in Persia he agreed to take that train. 
Though he was informed it belonged to the Government he 
would take no other, and he stipulated that it should be 
painted a different colour. 


Hooke 


MISS MABEL LOVE. AS SHE NOW APPEARS AT THE COLISEUM 
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THE FATLER 


THE CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor of “The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each week from any quarter. 
The story must be addressed to the Chestnut Editor, “The Tatler.". The Editor will publish and pay trifling amounts for 
others of the stories sent in, but no manuscript will be returned. Contributors must write on one side of the paper only 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
to study the earlier issues. The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


First Prize of One Guinea 


Judgeships at a Discount 

In-an Irish court some years ago an old man was called into 
the witness-box, and being old and just a little blind he went 
too far—in more than one sense—and instead of going up the 
steps that led to the box mounted those that led to the bench. 
Said the judge good-humouredly, “Is it a judge you want to 
be, my good man?” “ Ah,shure, your honour,” was the reply, 
“Tm an ould man now and mebbe it’s all I’m fit for.”—F rank 
Shipley, 30, Albion Street, Burslem, Staffs. 


The Goddess of Wisdom : 

Miss Elelen Gould, who as most readers know is an American 
millionaire heiress devoted to good works, has, besides much 
money, the unpurchasable possession of a pretty wit. Not 
long ago Miss Gould entertained at luncheon at her residence 
a number of little girls from a charitable institution. At the 
end of the luncheon Miss Gould exhibited to the children some 
of the beautiful contents of her house. She showed them 
books, carved Italian furniture, tapestries, and marbles. ‘ Here,” 
she said, “is a beautiful statue—a statue of Minerva.” “Was 
she married?” asked a little girl. “Oh no, my child,” said 
Miss Gould smiling, “she was the Goddess of Wisdom.” 


The Tale of an Extra 

An old couple once went to the seaside for their holidays, 
and on the day they were going to leave their lodgings the 
landlady brought in the bill. The old lady scrutinised the 
charges keenly, and almost immediately noticed an item near 
the bottom. “See here, 
lad,” she exclaimed to her 
husband, “this greedy 
creature has charged six- 
pence for the cruet.” 
“ Never mind, lass,” replied 
her husband, ‘just slip it 
in the bag. I don’t think 
we'll get one much cheaper 
anywhere else.’—J. B. 
Bervriman, Marazion, St. 
Mary's Grove, Chiswick, 
S.W: 

Business or Sentiment? 

A celebrated comic 
singer tells of a pathetic 
incident connected with his 
early struggles. He was 
singing in a licensed house 
to a holiday crowd at 
Brighton and the proprietor 
‘came to him and whispered, 
“Make it a bit quiet, lad; 
I've lost my missis and she’s 
lying upstairs.” The young 
man, affected by the grue- 
some intelligence, sang so 
very quietly that the 
audience began to think 
the affair. rather slow. and 
to fall away. The. pro- 
prietor, seeing what was 
happening, came hurriedly 
to the singer and exclaimed, 
“Sing out, lad, sing out; 
after all she can’t hear.”’— 
Thomas Phillips, 3, Baker 
Street, Handsworth,  Bir- 
mingham. 


Wanted, a. Bargain 

A big horse sale took 
place at a certain repository 
recently, and an alleged 
“blood” trotter was 
brought forward for inspec- 
tion. A somewhat shaky 
appearance about the knees 
of the animal was, said the 
auctioneer, due to its having 


Our Iustrated Chestnut. 


CRICKETING MEMS. 


been brought up in a stable with a low roof. The bidding, which 
was enthusiastically started at ros., crept painfully upwards until 
it stopped at a reckless offer of £5. After vainly trying to increase 
the amount the auctioneer was about to close upon five when he 
noticed an individual making his way through the crowd in 
order to obtain a glimpse of the equine atrocity. ‘‘ Now, sir,” 
said the auctioneer, “this splendid racehorse going for five. 
Any adyance on five, sir?” “Aye,” said the individual just 
arrived gazing intently at the horse, “I don’t mind. I'll go five 
and six.’ —H. E. Luck, Northgate, Chichester. 


Acquiring Goodwill 

Several ladies were engaged one Christmas in decorating the 
church of a southern village when news was brought them that 
a goat was making a meal’ of “ peace on earth, goodwill to- 
wards men,” a design in yew-leaves which was standing ready for 
removal into the sacred building. The sexton, who was assist- 
ing, immediately rushed to the rescue, but the goat resenting 
the interruption repelled the attack in the most approved style. 
“Make haste, Johnson, and get up,” said the vicar’s wife froma 
place of safety, “it’s starting to eat again.” “ Let him eat again, 
ma’am,”’ gasped the sexton. ‘I’m a-goin’ to wait till he’s got 
some goodwill to man inside ‘im.”—Arthur Groves, 91, Friern 
Barnet Road, Friern Barnet, London, N. L 


The Parson's Wit ; 
A yery lazy country parson was constantly endeavouring to 
save himself the trouble of preaching his weekly sermon. One 
day he addressed his congregation thus: “ My friends, do you 
know what I am going to say to you to-day?” On their reply- 
ing, “no,” he left the pulpit 
remarking, ‘‘“ What is the 
use of talking to such an 
ignorant set as you are?” 
The following week he put 
the same question, and 
they having learnt by last 
week’s experience — said 
“ves.” He again left the 
pulpit with the remark, 
“Then it is only a waste 
of time informing you what 
you already know.” His 
congregation thereupon de- 
termined to catch him, and 
on his putting the question 
the third week replied, 
“Some of us do and some 
of us do not.” Their sur- 
prise, however, was com- 
plete when all the sermon 
they got was, “Then those 
that .do can tell those that 
do not.’’—A. Kenrick Cole, 
35, Morden Road, Newport, 
Mon. 


A Honeymoon Story 

A newly-married couple 
arrived one evening at an 
hotel during the course of 
their honeymoon, and after 
dinner the lady retired 
while her husband went 
for a stroll. On returning 
he followed his wife, and 
coming to what he believed 
to be the proper bedroom 
he called softly through the 
keyhole, “Are you there, 
honey?” Noreply. Again 
he called, “ Are you there, 
honey?” Stillno reply. A 
third time and more loudly 
he repeated his question, 
when a_ gruff, masculine 
voice remarked from within, 
“You blithering idiot, this 
is a bathroom not a_bee- 
hive.” —A. W., 52, Abinger 


NO.. 3.—OVER. Road, Bedford Park, W. 
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THE HUMOUR OF THE HOUR 


As Seen by the French Artist, Benjamin lRabier 


SCENE NO. ? 


SCENE NO. 83 


SCENE NO. 4 


Fishing at ease—a story without words 
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“THE TATLER’S” STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By k. Aymar Mathews. 


CHAPTER III. 
WHILE THE TIDE SLIPPED OUT. 


WVibee Pam left the players’ booth she 

had entirely forgotten Jess and 
Jock ; but they had thought-of her and 
came pushing in by the side entrance at 
sixpence when they had learned from 
some other maids and men of. her where- 
abouts. Just as they went in, ushered by 
Peter, out walked Pam by the other door, 
Heathcote missing her, to his deep chagrin, 
as he perforce waited upon quality driving 
up in their coaches. Yet he consoled 
himself, for he had learned that she was 
in service at the “Greene Shippe,’”’ and 
thither he proposed to move himself and 
his company from their present quarters 
at the ‘ Blue Pigeon.” 

Pam came out upon the street just as 
twilight was misting up the hollows below 
the village. As she walked along among 
the jostling throng, shouting, laughing, 
merry-making the more at each candle 
and fish-oil lamp that was lighted, she 
was murmuring to herself, ‘1 be a new 
lass. I ben’t myself no more. I walk not 
on the pave, but on the air; my shoes 
don’t touch earth, but skim it as the gulls 
skim the sea over against the coasts of the 
islands.” 

She turned aside from the gay fair into 
a green and narrow lane that led down 
between the cliffs to the dunes and toa 
pathway to the shore. Presently, it was 
silent enough where she stood, shading 
her eyes with her hand and looking otf 
into the dim distance, there came to her 
the echo of the mountebanks’ cries, the 
screeching of monkeys and parrots, the 
shouts of the crowd, but not even a hint 
of the music; this was drowned out by 
the lungs of the rabble. 

Yet within her heart the fiddles still 
play don, the lutes, the viols, and the flutes 
sull twanged ; for her all the harmonies 
of Heaven resounded as she went on down 
between the cliffs, wh re the castle frowned 
above and the sea swirled below. 


friend, 


impressed by the music. 

cote of Covent Garden, who is the head of the 

travelling company, is greatly struck with Pamela's 

beauty and decides to endeavour to get her to 
join his company 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


Pamela is discovered lying in a cornfield in wet 

clothes; she awakes and remembers the fight 
between a smuggler and a coastguard and the 
subsequent hanging of one of the band. She has 
escaped from the gang, 
gathers she had been previously living, and decides | 
to make her way to Tamworth village, where she | 
is soon employed as a maid at the “ Greene Shippe.” 
While at the inn, Pamela, in company with a girl 
visits Tamworth Fair and 
Mr. Doddington 


with which the reader 


while she whispered to herself, babbling 
brokenly as a babe, flurrying the water 
with her bare ‘feet, her hands over hcr 
head, clasping the dews, and curling her 
long, dark locks the closer, Pam heard the 
fiddles calling and entreating at her ears. 
Lying there in the gathering gloom 
with no living thing near her but some 
few small fishes and a sea bird skimming 
to its nest, listening to the memories 
of the strings and reeds of Heathcote’s 
orchestra, there came to her soul that one 
splendid moment that arrives for even the 
most sordid of us some timein our journey 
—the moment when we know we are 
immortal by the token, not only of the 
longing that is in us but by the infinite 
assurance that crowds away all our fears 
and follies and tells us we can be, do, 
and have all that aspiration bids us ciave. 
Pam, indeed, was not on earth ; she 
was for the space of a second or so in that 
other place where each one’s treasure lies 
hid, the goal that each one tries for, blindly 
though it may often be. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ pOSsIES ! POSIES ! WILL YE HAVE MY 
POSIES ?.” 


t midnight, after the last performance 

was over at the booth, Heathcote 

and the principal members of his troupe 

arrived, bag and baggage, in two carters’ 
waggons at the inn. 

““T tell ye, Peter,” cried Master Dod- 
dington, while Pam and Jess had gone to 
draw their ale, ‘‘I like the fair one too, 
what d’ye call her? Jess? We need new 
faces to entice the dandies to the pit, and 
a brace like these’]l fill the bill.” 

“D——, sir!” whispered Peter, his 
round countenance half hid in his mug, 
“look you at that girl, Pam. She’s got 
the poise of a Venus and the arms of a 
nymph; the eyes of a Cleopatra, the smile 
of a Circe, the——” 

“Hold your tongue!” cried Heath- 
cote. ‘None of your cursed interfering 


is wonderfully 
Heath- 


Once at the edge of the waters, free 
in her gait and swift as a young deer, 
she strode along the smooth sand to the great pile of rocks a 
mile southward, next to Chilton, where the Smugglers’ Cave may 
be seen to this day.” The little bay gained, Pam paused at the 
curve, took off her shoes and stockings, tied them together, slung 
them over her shoulders, and waded into the shallows. The tide 
was going out. She went as far as the slip of a stream that made 
an inlet to the cave, by which, at high water, a small boat could pass 
in, though there were few that dared the adventure. 

Pam waded to where the swell and boil began at the neck of the 
little channel, the sea subsiding every moment, so that already the 
rocks were out of water. She lay down on them and looked up at 
the sky ; just a star or two gemming the deep arch overhead ; a slip 
of a new-born moon near them ; the drip of the damps at the cave’s 
mouth, the plash of the receding tide at her side. 

“God A’mighty !” whispered she. ‘The sea’s fine, and the 
smell of the salt’s strong as meat to a hungry mouth ; and the sky’s 
broad and good for a roof; and the rocks is as soft a bed as a maid 
could wish for when she’s tired; and I loves it all, all; and I’ve 
‘ome out here to speak my thoughts, because there’s no one else 
as cares. But I’m takin’ oath, do’ee hear me? ’Ee and mother 
both somew’eres, where ’ee be? I’m takin’ oath never to rest until 
him as swung is righted, till him as got off free drinks sorrow’s cup. 
Cost what it may, Pam’ll do’t; she don’t know how, she can’t 
tell, but she’ll do’t. Something sue’s learned to love better’n sea 
and sky, and man or woman, will help her to it; an’ that’s the 
music. What don’t it say toa body? ‘There ain’t nothin’ it don’t 
speak about ; things I knows of, things I don’t. And that house 
where the musickers live, la! that’s the house for me.” And all the 
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compliments. Pam’s my find, and by 
heavens ! never saw I lady sitting under 
crown or coronet to compare with her. Go flatter Jess an you 
will, Peter Twiss, comedian and heavy father, but not one of your 
imooth words in the dark girl’s ear, d’ye hear?” 

As he finished this peremptory adjuration the girls came back 
and Jess, released from the watchful eye of Mistress Dormer, began 
to trip about the brick floor dusting Peter Twiss with a brush and 
puffing at his goodly proportions with the bellows. Others besides 
the players were there, and Pam, and Moll, and Marian were all kept 
busy until the small hours. 

Heathcote and Mistress Meg Kent, his principal woman player, 
never ceased morning and night when they were at the inn from 
picturing to Pam and Jess the joys of a mummer’s life, the splendid 
vision of London town. Neither girl was to be quite persuaded 
although now the day had come when, the fair ending, the company 
of renowned players should start for London in the coach. 

“Pour away, Jess; one for yourself, lass,” said Heathcote as he 
Jeaned over the counter. 

“Thank ’ee heartily, Master Heathcote,” cries she smacking 
her lips. i 

“Here’s to bright eyes anda good brew! Say you’re going up 
to London to-night with Meg and me and the rest of us? Hath not 
fat Peter persuaded you ?” 

Jess dallied with her toby, woman fashion, and laughed as Meg 
came in, her arms full of band-boxes, wig-cases, and all the trappings 
of her art. 

“Tud !” cried she, “neither Jess nor Pamela should need more 
of urging, for you’ve bcen at ’em ever since we came here a fortnight 
ago! For my part, if country hussies want to stop in villages and 
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kair Archers of England and France. 
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Oh ina Wey 


Rouch 
ENGLAND—THE CHARMING SCENE AT THE ARCHERY MEET IN BEDDINGTON PARK, SURREY 


FRANCE—LADY ARCHERS COMPETING FOR THE ‘FLECHE D'OR” AT COMPIEGNE 


At the féte at Compiégne Miss Leigh, an Irish lady, won the first prize, the ‘‘golden arrow,” much to the sorrow of the supporters of Madame Berthier 
de Sauvigny, the French favourite. Archery is quite a new sport with the modern Frenchwoman 
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milk cows when they’re invited up to town to become the idols of the 
ton why, Doddington, let em !” 

“ He do say,” says Jess, ‘a new face or two is needin’ to entice 
the dandies to the pit and overreach the Italian young ladies what’s 
dancin’ at Drury Lane.” 

“ He’s right. And if you hada grain of sense you’d come, both 
of ye. Heathcote’s a fool to have wasted his time here this fortnight 
gone a-teachin’ you and t’other one how to dance, how to curtsey, 
how to ogle, how to languish, how to swoon!” And Mistress 
Meg, laughing fit to kill herself, suited action of the best to each 
word and wound up by falling into the extended arms of Peter Twiss, 
equipped for his journey in a broad beaver hat and a wrap-rascal 
down to his heels. 

“Say ye’ll come, Jess, girl,” cries Peter, consigning Mistress 
Meg, bonnet and veil awry, to the hair-cloth sofa, and twitching the 
toby from Jess’s hands, the polishing cloth from where it hung at 
her apron string. 

“No more rubbing and scrubbing for thee, lass, if thou’lt come 
with Master Heathcote’s company of strollers!” And the portly 
Pxter seized Jess about the waist. 

“Gallants, feasting, clapping!” cried Heathcote, beating his 
palms together; “I'll teach thee all the steps in a twinkle. So, 
Perer, lead her up, fa! la!la! la!” He swung into the time of a 
cointry dance as Twiss, clasping the laughing and buxom Jess, 
fo ted it nimbly up and down, Heathcote and Meg following suit 
merry as kittens. 

“Say thou’lt go, fairest of women!” gasped Peter, tossing off 
his beaver. 

“ Til go,” cried Jess, “an Pam goes, there !” 

Heathcote stoppel short and dropped Meg where he stood. 
His face grew pale and his next words came low and earnestly. “If 
she joins us my fortune’s made, and more !” 

“Ho!” cried Meg scornfully. ‘’Tis a ninny knows not what 
way the wind blows when it smites him in the face! Take that, 
sirrah !” She dealt him a sounding box on the ear. ‘* And let me 
tell ye the whole of Tamworth knows you're over -head and heels 
in love with one that’s but a barmaid, and for aught all of you 
know a gipsy ;. no name to her most unchristian cognomen o 2 

“Hang ye, Meg !” Heathcote flashed out. “ Keep a civil tongue 
in your head or go find yourself a place in Drury Lane or the Hay- 
market. I swear Covent Garden won’t hold you and me if you 
repeat what you said just now of Pamela Congreve.” 

“ ¢ Congreve,’ forsooth || “Congreve !’” echoed the actress with 
intonation of superb contempt. ‘How long since? I'll wager a 
cuinea to a ha’penny, christened on the spot by Master Doddington 
Heathcote! Hither, Jess, girl. ‘ What’s Pamela’s other name? 
Is it Congreve, eh ?” 

“1 know not,” returned Jess truthfully, but ready to stand up 
for her friend. “ Belike ’tis as Master Heathcote says. Pam’s more 
apt to have contided in him - : 
than in me. Pam’s up above 
me—but none the less I 
love her!” 

“Up above you?” 
sneers Meg. “What d’ye 
mean? How dye know?” 

A melodramatic whisper 
came from Peter. ‘*Zounds ! 
Have we a stolen heiress in 
our midst ?” 

“What d’ye mean, Jess, 
my lass?” said Heathcote 
quietly. 

“ Hist!” replied Jess, 
looking about her, finger on 
lips. ‘Its a month and 
more agone now, one morn- 
ing at dawn as I comes 
down I finds her crouchin’ 
on the doorstep, wet to the 
skin, white as a candle, 
heart a-goin’ like spent 
rabbit’s. I fed and warmed 
and dried her; put on her 
some o’ my duds, took her 
up to my loft, and after- 
wards made it up to Mistress 
Dormer as she were a friend 
of my folk from the islands. 
Lawk.!. Pam mayn’t. be 
quality, but there’s ‘summat 
in her mind as ain’t in 
mine.” 

‘Bah!’ cried ~ Meg, 
‘* A false lover most like.” 

“*Lover!’” muttered 
Heathcote, biting his lips 
and instinctively laying his 
hand on his sword-hilt. 
“Nay, nay ! but I dare be 
sworn if I take her up to 
London she'll be the toast 
of every coffee-house there 
in less than a_twelve- 
month.!” 

“Aye,” quoth Peter 
Twiss, “my Lord Charteris 


Little Girl: Please, pa, Tommy told me to ask you how Little Mary is to-day 
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and Mr. Beauclere would soon set the seal that would send her 
swimming where the pearls and diamonds lie.” 

“Charteris ! the most shameful rake in England, the worst 
gamester in Christendom ! Bracket not those two names, hers and 
his, together. Hurk!” : 

“Whose voice is that now?” asked Mistress Meg, inclining an 
ear, while all eyes turned towards the inn yard. 

“Tvs Pam’s,” whispered Jess, 

“Pam’s !”? Heathcote repeated as he darted up to the archway 
and stood to listen. ‘ Pam’s,” he said again to himself, “and 
singing the song I taught her by my fiddle last Sunday.” 

Nearer, sweeter, higher, clearer rose the mirthful freshness of 
her voice ; in its lilt, hint of the splendid freedom and breadth oi 
the sea, hint of untamable, joyful spirits, hint of the heritage of 
sorrow, glow of youth and hope, and blessed, blessed ignorance of 
all a future might hold. 


Posies ! posies ! 

Will ye have my posies ? 

Spangled with dewdrops : 
As sweet as the spring : 

Some for the Queen—oh! 
And some for the King ! 

Roses! roses ! 

With a fa-la-la-la-la. 

Will you have my posies ? 

Some for the scullion 

And some for the King ! 

Posies ! posies ! 
Violets and roses —— 


In came Pam from the yard, a tray of candlesticks balanced on 
her head, a pair of snuffers in her hand with which she beat 
vigorous time on her tray, a smile of mischief and _ irrepressible 
witchery on her lips. Heathcote darted across to her, his own eyes 
catching fire from hers. Mistress Meg, who was never one-half the 
jealous hussy she would pretend to be but generous to the heart, 
snatched the poker and shovel and fell into time with Pam’s music, 
while Jess clashed a couple of mugs together and Peter Twiss, not 
to be outdone, seized a pair of band-boxes and with merry shouts 
added his share to the general hubbub. Even off the boards your 
stroller cannot forget his vocation ; he never loses his chance to act ; 
the offer of a situation or a picture or a climax is always irresistible 
to him. Heathcote with his heart burning up for love of Pam, 
Twiss engulfed in fat, Meg, her envy smouldering below the surface, 
all joined in the tempest of making part and parcel of this accident 
wherein each recognised at once an “ effective entrance.” 

Pam laughed as she came over to the bar. 

“By gad!” says Heathcote, “let the King get a peep at those 
little feet, hear that laugh, and every other lady at court may go hide 
her head.” She tossed the snuffers 
over to him where he sti cd 
and he caught them, lis 
gaze still upon her face. 

“Am Ian apt scholar, 
Master Heathcote? Have 
[ the right trip to my tongue 


with your song as you 
showed me?” 
“Faith, Pam, you’ve 


caught the lingo and the 
air as though you had been 
at the business all your life.”’ 

“Yet have I not, al- 
though ’tis in my blood to 
feel it natural, nor any 
stranger do I seem to be to 
all you’ve taught me,” she 
answered with sparkling 
eyes. 

“Where were you born, 
Pamela ?” inquired Mistress 


Meg. 

“In a. boat.” 

“And there mayhap, 
Pam, you. left a lover? 


Mistress Meg says so,” Jess 
put in curiously. 

Aye,” cried Meg, ‘I 
always stake my money a 
girl has a lover tucked up 
her sleeve if he be not seen 
tied outside of it.” 

Then she turned, and 
catching sight of the strewn 
bits of her band-boxes, her 
fallals all scattered, Peter 
on his hands and knees 
struggling to collect them, 
she uttered a piercing shrick 
and fell upon the prostrate 
comedian with*her fan and 
fists and tongue and 
trundled Master Peter out 
of the place repentant, 
howling as if he had been 
the barrel which in truth he 
greatly resembled. 


(To be continued) 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Lance Thackeray. 
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THE GREAT HEAT WAVE IN NEW YORK—THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
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The Broken Idol. 


Do: Virginia Brook was a good girl as a rule and as pretty 

as she had any need to be. But she was of a romantic 
disposition. ‘Therefore it was a ou pity that being in the 
book department of the stores with her dear mamma her eye 
should have lighted upon a little vellum-bound volume entitled 
Flames of Passion. She picked it up, looked at the frontispiece, 
read a verse or two, and said, ‘I will take this.” 

“What for?” said her dear mamma. 

“T don’t know,” said the girl—which was quite untrue. 

She had bought it because she was greatly interested in the 
portrait of the ‘author which formed the frontispiece. He was 
depicted on horseback, a singularly handsome type-—tall, clean- 
shaven, muscular, with magnificent eyes. Consequently when 
Dora Vi irginia Brook came to read those poems she found that 
they were very good and lovely. 

As a matter of fact the verses were about of the usual 
badness, as most verses are. They were full of passion, some- 
what of the cat-on-the-tiles order, calculated to strain the 
upper register of the thermometer, and they would have 
been quite unsuited to Miss Brook if Miss Brook had realised 
what they meant. But she did not, which was good for her; 
and women adore most that which they do not completely 
understand, which was good for the author. 

There was a little preface which Dora examined with 
greatest care. It suggested a dark past and other interesting 
things, and it gave the author’s private address. This was a 
house with a Japanese name which | am quite unable to spell, 
but that matters less, as even if I could spell it you would be 
quite unable to pronounce it. The house was situated in 
Croydon, which seemed to Dora to be all wrong. On the other 
hand, Croy don has the advantage, as anybody who lives there 
will tell you, of being very handy. 

There could be no harm in writing to tell an author how 
much one appreciated his work. Dora had almost decided 
upon the step when the almost excessive handiness of Croydon 
made a frantic and successful appeal to her. She went to 
Croydon in the afternoon, which was quite wrong of her, and 
I deeply regret to add that she told her mother that she was 
going down there to see her old governess, being fully aware at 
the time that her old governess had been ca led to her eternal 
zest some three months previously. 
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It was really a most extraordinary thing. Nobody at the 
station had ever heard of Hector Leroy or of. the house with the 
Japanese name. The policeman did not know it, even postmen 
disclaimed all knowledge. Dora began to think that culture 
in Croydon was ina bad way. She lost herself ina tangle of 
back streets; rows of mean little houses depressed her. In 
desperation she stopped a baker’s boy, showed him the name of 
the house written down, and asked if he could direct her. 

“Why, there it is bitin’ yer,” he said. 

It was indeed, as he had intended to imply, the dirty little 
pig of a house before which she was standing. The name was 
painted on the fanlight and some of the paint had come off. 
The front door was open and an elderly gentleman in a frock 
coat, without collar, tie, or waistcoat, was engaged in the 
simple act of taking in the mill. Him Dora approached. 

“Is Mr. Hector Leroy at home ?” she asked. 

“ Great Scott!” said the man. ‘‘ Yes,” he added. 
you walk in?” 

They entered a dirty room with a littered writing table. 

“Y6u see,” said the elderly man, “I’m _ not often called’ by 


“Won't 


that name. My real name's Peter Bunn, You can’t stick that 
on a title-page, you know.’ 

Dora sat down pe and said faintly that she saw. 

Reis he. same thing with the photo,’ went on Mr. Bunn 


cheerfully. “The one I’ve got in the book is a fair knock-out. 
It’s really the photo of a chap who got lynched for horse-stealing 
in Texas. But it struck me that he looked just the kind of 
man to write that kind of thing. Not a bad idea, was it?” 

Dora murmured that it was very clever and looked at her 
watch. 

“It's made the book go,” said the old man. ‘ We've done 
300 copies actually sold. Of course I don’t do that sort of thing 
for a living. [Pm employed in some chemical manure works. 
But you were wanting to see me about something, I suppose ?”’ 

“ Nothing whatever,” said Dora with sudden energy, and 
ran as it had been for her life. 

The old man looked puzzled, observed to himself that it was 
a funny game, and resumed his preparations for tea. 

Dora had a bad accident with her copy of Flames of Passion 
when she returned. It got a good deal burnt; in fact, it was 
all burnt. 


When Molly smiles bensath her cow 
| feel my heart—I can't tell how. 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Tom Browne. 
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After a curtain-raiser at one of the theatres where there were cries of ‘ Author.” 


Manager before the curtain: ‘Bless you, it 
can’t be done. 


The author’s head has become so swelled that we can’t get him through the wings” 
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Landiladies:. 


ell, what I do say about ’em is that they are clean,” said the 

buxom owner of “ Furnished apaitments for young gentle- 
men” as she showed me a sitting-room garnished with the usual 
oleographs and the photo of the dear deceased. “ They mayn’t be 
grand but they are clean, and that’s more than anyone can say for 
some of the apartments about here. Not that I want to name no 
names nor soil no characters, but | may say without no harm done, 
I hope, as there is plenty of dirt not five miles from where you come 
from now.” 

I kept the discreet silence that I thought would properly meet 
the case, wondering the while how prospective landladies acquired 
the unerring instinct they possess of hitting on the weak spot of the 
applicant’s present landlady. 

I have noticed that instinct on many occasions, fcr I have had 
many landladies and have learnt the signs of many types by bitter 
experience. I know the shrill-voiced shrew and the slattern with 
the stitch in her side; I know the impecunious been-better-off, 
borrow-your-rent-before-it-is-due landlady, and I know the type from 
which I was then suffering—the one that “quite forgot to dust 
to-day, sir,” and is always going to give you “a good clean out” on 
the ‘‘to-morrow” that never comes. But the thing that always 
surprised me was that they knew each other and recommended 
themselves by expatiating on the faults and failings of your previous 
tormentor, 

I was recalled from my wandering thoughts by the voice of the 
buxom lady. 

“ You can turn down my beds or go into my kitchen any day of 
the week, for we don’t drink all the water that is used in the house, 
and I should think that is worth the extra shilling—[How did she 
know that she was asking me just a shilling more than I was now 
paying ?]—not to speak of the hankerchiefs you must save through 
not having to clean the chairs and tables with ’em.” 

She looked at the black smudge on the white ground that pro- 
truded from my pocket with sympathetic eye, and I again admired 
her quickness in guessing how it came there. 

I was half conquered, but I held back, running through memory’s 
book of experience and trying to find this landlady’s weak spot. She 
was not dirty and she was not 
bad tempered ; her general aspect 
spoke of good health and _ pro- 
sperity. Surely I had not found 
the ruby of great worth, the price- 
less treasure that is being eagerly 
sought by numberless single men 
—the perfect landlady. My pulse 
quickened at the idea. 

“What I like,’ she broke in 
on my thoughts, ‘* What I like is 
for my gentlemen to name a time 
for meals and keep to it, and then 
there ain’t no talk of cold bacon 
and no‘running down the street 
for the train. I’d be ashamed if 
[ was some people to see the poor 
young gentlemen a-bolting their 
food just because they couldn’t 
get it in time to eat it properly. 
And as for their boots,” she con- 
tinued, looking thoughtfully at 
mine, I’d blush to look ’em in 
the face if I let ’em go out in 
such.” 

1 was completely conquered. 
| paid my money and took up my 
abode, and then waited anxiously 
for the vices of this lady of many 
virtues to appear. 

My first breakfast was perfect. 
My landlady casually remarked 
during the clearing process that, 
“Eggs is dreadful nowadays ; 
they are that dear and that bad I 
don’t know what things are coming 
to. [wo and three-do I have to 
crack every morning afore I can 
get one good enough to cook.” 

But I was thinking of my even- 
ing meal and paid little heed. 
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I meant to put her culinary powers to the test. I ordered a 
chicken. 

It was a complete success, but the great thing about it was its 
size. It would have fed a family, and I made a mental note to tell 
her next time that one half the size would be sufficient for two meals 
for me. 

During the “clearing away ” my buxom landlady discoursed of 
men and things. If she knew the vices of the average landlady she 
also had a good memory for the virtues of the many tenants of the 
rooms I then occupied. I say virtues, but I think she really only 
mentioned one. That one had many sides and phases and adorned 
many tales. But it was only one—liberality. It was a virtue that 
had bcen prominent in all the young men who had inhabited my 
rooms. So much did she insist on that point that I became 
possessed of the opinion that there was only one masculine virtue 
worth striving for, and I wondered whether I was imbued with a 
sufficiency to make me a worthy successor to the “ gentleman” 
whose place I now filled. I did not have to wonder long, 

“Lor, sir, how you do eat,” she said the next morning with, I 
fancied, a shade of reproach. “ What a difference there is in people 
now to be sure. There was Mr. Gummit now who had his break- 
fast in this very room for two years—he always left one egg and a 
rasher every morning reg’ler. Every morning I brought him two 
and every morning | took one away, and he never so much as said, 
‘Don’t cook more than one,’ the whole time ne was with me. I've 
been very fortunate. |’ve had some real gentlemen to deal with as 
wouldn’t look at a bit of cold meat, knowing that I liked to doa bit 
of cooking and all. Well, thank goodness, I’m not dead yet. And 
what about your dinner to-night, sir?” 

“Well, that was a rather big bird you bought me yesterday,” I 
ventured timidly. “I thought I might have the rest of it cold.” 

“Lor, now did you, sir? How provoking!” she said cheerfully. 
“T nevergive it a thought as a gentleman like you would fancy it 
cold. It never once entered my head as you would, me being always 
used to gentlemen as wouldn’t as much as look at it. I give it to the 
cat as soon as I took it down I did, for the poor beast do like to pick 
the bones while they are warm, an’ that’s the truth.” 

1 accepted the situation but it 
made me feel sad. I had found 
my buxom landlady’s vice amongst 
her many virtues. I may say it 
was the only vice I ever traced to 
her during the years she ministered 
to my creature comforts, She 
kept a cat! No ordinary fluffy, 
four-legged creature was this. But 
such a cat! Certainly I speak less 
from absolute knowledge than 
imagination, for though she slaved 
to maintain this greedy and mis- 
chievous beast it never troubled 
me with even the shadow of its 
presence, 

It had many sins. It took par! 
in most of our discussions ; but it 
had a Mrs. Harrris-like habit of 
not putting in an appearance. 
And wherever it was, whether it 
lived in the realms of fancy or of 
fact, I am sure of one thing—it 
was very fine and fat. 


3 


A “Tatler” Chestnut.—They 
~ had been making some preparation 
for Christmas, and just as the 
mistress was about to leave the 
kitchen Mary, the hired girl, said, 
“Please, ma’am, | want to leave 
to-morrow.” Young mistress (in 
surprise): “I don’t see why you 
should leave me so suddenly ; |’m 
sure l’ve done all I could to help 
you with the housework and | have 
done all the cooking.” Maid: 
“ Yes’m, that’s what’s the matter.” 
Mistress: ‘What is?” Maid: 
“T can’t stand your cooking.” 


Se 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 


WHO’S WHO 


Crossing-sweeper (to chatty old gentleman): Lor’ luv yer, sir, | gets to know ’em all by sight--Balfour an’ Chamberlain 


Lord Roberts an’ George Robey an’ all 


THE. TATLER 


A New Baronet.—One of the 
recently-created baronets is the 
owner of the charming old his- 


toric house, Strawberry Hill. 
The Hon. Sir Herbert de Stern 
is a son of the late Baron de 


Stern who died some years ago 
leaving behind him great wealth. 
Sir Herbert was married a few 
years ago_to the daughter of Mr. 
Bradshaw, who rents Powderham 
Castle, the property of the earls 
of Devon. Mrs. Bradshaw was 
the widow of the Hon. Fleetwood 
Pellew and mother of the late 
Lord Exmouth. 


Strawberry Hill. — Probably 
few who~ pass. by Strawberry 
Hill House on their way from 
Twickenham to Hampton Court 
are aware of the interesting his- 
tory attaching to it. It was 
originally known as “ Chopp’d- 
straw Hall” owing to the sup- 
position that the Earl of Brad- 
ford’s coachman who built it fed 
his master’s horses on chopped 
straw as a_ substitute for oats 
and thus saved sufficient money 
to build the house. It has been 
altered and enlarged since those | 
early days but has always been | 
associated with famous people. 
Here Colley Cibber wrote his 
play, The Refusal ; ov, the Lady's 
Philosophy. After Cibber came 
Dr. Talbot, Bishop of Durham, 
and then the Marquis of Car- 
naryon, a son of James Duke of Chandos. 
Mrs. Chevenix, the noted toy-shopkeeper 
of Regent Street, lived here till her husband 
died, when she let it to Lord John Sackville, 
second son of Lionel Duke of Dorset. In 
May, 1747, Horace Walpole, third son of 
Sir Robert Walpole, took over the re- 
mainder of the Tene and purchased the 
fee simple by Act of Parliament. 


A Change of Ownership.—When Wal- 
pole died in 1797 he bequeathed Straw- 
berry Hill to the Hon. Mrs. Dancer, the 
sculptor, who was a daughter of Marshal 
Conway. After her death it went to his 
niece, the Countess Dowager Waldegrave. 
Through her it came to the 7th Earl 
Waldegrave, who died in-1846 and whose 
pecuniary embarrassments led to the sale 
of the entire collection of works of art, 
which amounted to £33,468. The house 
remained dismantled until it came into 
the possession of Frances Countess Walde- 
grave, who altered and added to it and 
made it one of the most famous salons in 
the country. After her death in 1881 it 
was offered for sale and eventually was 
bought by Sir Herbert de Stern, who 
entertains here in the summer, and his 
garden parties in the beautiful grounds 
are largely attended by the fashionable 
world. 


Lady Marjorie Erskine.—Whether Lady 
Marjorie Erskine decided that the nurse’s 


uniform did not suit her complexion or 
whether the glamour of hospital nursing 


evaporated on close inspection, she seems 
to have given up all idea of training and 
is back in society again as charming and 
as frivolous asever. Her hospital experi- 
ence, indeed, was exceptionally _ brief. 
Society is the better for the failure since 
Lady Marjorie is really one of those 
charming young people it cannot spare 


“sisters are married. 


Society in Town and Country—Week by Week. 


L. Willoug.1y 


SIR HERBERT AND LADY DE STERN 
At the door of Strawberry Hill 


She dresses exquisitely and has a_ pretty 
humour, though inclined to be so furiously 
Scots in most things. She was quite the 
belle of the recent parties at her mother’s 
beautiful house in Aldford Street. But 
then she ought to be both beautiful and 
clever, for Lady Buchan is one of the 
most vivacious and entertaining women in 
her set. This, by the way, is very select. 
I remember how quaint was the effect at 
her dinner on the night of the royal ball 
at Apsley House. Most of her guests came 
in court dress as they were going on to 
the Duchess of Wellington’s to meet his 
Majesty. 


And her People. — Lady. Marjorie 
Erskine is the only one of Lady Buchan’s 
daughters now at home. Her two pretty 
One is Lady Muriel 
Willoughby and the other, who “went 
off”? when she was only twenty, is now 
Lady Evelyn Guinness, and a charming 
hostess herself. All three were very 
popular and devoted to bonnie Scotland, 
though enjoying London life to the full 
and spending most of their time this side 
of the Tweed, like other sensible Scots 
folk. Their brother, Lord Cardross, also 
likes London, but patriotism compelled 
him to go into the Scots Guards in pre- 


ference to a southron regiment. Lady 
Marjorie’s mother, Lady Buchan, was a 


Miss Sartoris and Irish, as one might guess 
from her vivacity, with more than a dash 
of Spanish blood in her veins—though this 
fact is scarcely consistent with her fair 
complexion. 


Lord Ellesmere’s Heir.—Lord Brack- 
ley’s engagement is a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the designing matchmakers who 
for some years now have taken an intense 
interest in the future of Lord Ellesmere’s 
heir. It is not often that the prospective 
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owner of huge estates happens to- 
be so manly and muscular, and 
what with his fine physique, his. 
cricketing prowess, and his pro- 
spects he was always over- 
whelmed with invitations. Most 
of them he declined, for in spite 
of the fact that he dresses very 
smartly—a way they have in the 
army —he cared very little for 
drawing-rooms or dancing. <A 


good deal. of his time of late 
years has been spent out of 
England. He has only just re- 
turned from his colonial cricket- 


ing tour. Before that he was. 


out in South Africa, where he 
was aide-de-camp to General 
Knox on the heels of De Wet, 


and he has been on two or three 
other expeditions in previous 
years after big game in Africa. 


And his Fiancée.— Lord Brack- 
ley’s fiancée, Miss Violet Lambton, 
is a niece of Lady Pembroke and 
the Earl of Durham, and is one 
of a charming group of friends 
of whom Lady Muriel Herbert 
and Lady Constance Scott are 
the leading spirits. Lady Elles- 
mere, Lady Pembroke, and her 
aunt, the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
have always been on excellent 
terms, and the young people of 
all three families have seen a 
good deal of each other, so the 
ice ee is not the result o} 
any sudden fancy. Miss Lambton 
is only a young girl, though not quite so 
young as her sister, Lady Dunglass, who 
made such an excellent match just three 
years ago. She has the typical features o! 
the family and is quite good-looking, no 
doubt inheriting also some of the beauty 
of the handsome Hamiltons through her 
grandmother, the late Countess of Durham, 
who was one of seven particularly lucky 
sisters. Her father is, of course, the twin 
brother and heir-presumptive of the present 
Earl of Durham. 


““For King and Parliament.’”—A face- 


tious politician the other day suggested 
that when they come into power the 


Liberals out of gratitude ought to make 
Mr. Chamberlain Lord Birmingham. There 
would, however, be a difficulty. The title 
is already appropriated though never pub- 
licly used. Lord Gormanston, who has a 
grim old castle of his own near Balbriggan, 
is Baron Birmingham, though I believe 
the barony is “of Kells”’—a little place 
that is a far cry from Highbury. Gor- 
manston Castle is not quite so up to date 
as the Chamberlain mansion, but it is a 
very interesting old place not wholly with- 
out modern improvements. There are quite 
a number of Stuart relics there, and Lady 
Gormanston devotes one room, which she 
calls the ‘“‘ Stuart’ room, to these memen- 
toes of the family past. Her husband 
claims descent from the Stuarts though 
Burke does not emphasise the fact, and 
everybody knows that the Gormanstons 
were leading Royalists throughout the 
civil wars and’'went into exile with their 
lawful King in 1689. They were outlaws 
as late as the year 1800, when they were 
again admitted to the House of Lords. 
Curiously enough Lady Gormanston 
through her mother’s people, the Lang- 
rishes, is descended from a leading Crom- 
wellian. 
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The Picturesque Evolutions of am Orphanage Army. 


MAKING THE NAME, ‘‘REEDHAM,” WHERE THE ORPHANAGE IS, IN HUMAN LETTERS: 


Russell 
At the Reedham Orphanage in Surrey a system of physical training on army models is practised which might be followed with advantage by many more 


pretentious educational centres. The drill—some illustrations of which are given on this page—is based on twenty minutes exercise every weekday, and 
consists of battalion drill, physical exercises, and fancy drill Every boy takes part in the rather unique work, which is the result of the exertions of the 
drill sergeant attached to the school 


THE TATLER 


THE DOMESTIC SIDE OF THE PLAYHOUSE— F&F 


Lillis & Walzry 


MISS AGNES THOMAS AND HER DAUGHTER, MISS EILY MALYON 


Miss Thomas began playing small parts in London and went to 
America to play lead, She has acted a good deal in the provinces 
and has nade a ‘speciality of Irish parts. She made a great hit as 
Aunt Judy in John Bull’s Other Island at the Court Theatre and 
subsequently in Peggy Machree at Wyndham's 


Baker 
MISS MARY BARTON AND HER DAUGHTER, MISS DORA BARTON 


Miss Mary Barton is the widow of Mr. John Benn, who was so 


excellent as the grandpapa of little Lord Fauntleroy, and the mother 
of Miss Dora Barton. She is now playing in Leak Kleschna 


Miss Malyon left school at sixteen, studied a few months in London, and 

then went on tour in Drury Lane and Adelphi melodrama. She has been 

Mr. Edward Terry’s leading lady, played Sophie Fullgarney in The Gay 

Lord Quex on tour, understudied Miss Vanbrugh in Lefty, and created the 
part of Nashya in Gorky’s Lower Depths 


Biograph 


Miss Barton's first introduction to the stage was as Susanne in A Man's 
Shadow, She has played many a part (mostly ingénue réles) since then and 


has toured all over America 


MISS =LET 


The Terrys represent one of the most 
father and mother were on the stag 
made their names famous long age 
extensive theatrical family. Miss Terry 
but he is a pioneer in stage scenery. H: dag 
player. Three of her nieces—Minnieanc }ex 


MISS ELLEN TERRY’S DAU 


oy 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS ON THE STAGE. 


N TERRY 


fing ‘‘ dynast 
of her si 


Miss Terry's 
, and Marion 
fother, Fred Terry, has married into a 
fiant son, Gordon Craig, has not only 
#hter, Ailsa Craig, is a costumier as well asa 
‘ace Terry and Miss Terry-Lewis—have acted 


Ellis & Walery Lillis & Walery 


MISS DOROTHY GRIMSTON AND HER MOTHER, MRS. KENDAL 


Miss Grimston made her début with Mr. Bourchier and has done some Mrs. Kensal has the stagein her blood. Her grandfather built eight 
things admirably, notably the part of Mrs. Haynes Webbmarsh in A W1fe theatres on the Lincolnshire circuit, her father and mother were on 
Without a Smile and some of Mr, Bourchier’s Christmas plays for children. the stage, and her brother, Tom Robertson, wrete the famous Caste 
She is married to Mr. B. A. Meyer, who has taken to theatre management. plays. Mrs. Kendal married an actor and at) least two of her 


He looked after the German season children have gone on the stage 


Karoly % Lilis & Walery 


wRs. A. B. TAPPING AND HER DAUGHTER, MISS SYDNEY FAIRBROTHER 


Ba rat = Mrs. Tapping began life as Florence Cowell. She has acted a great deal Miss Sydney Fairbrother made her first appearance on the stage as 
TG Ri ANNI S SOUS with the Kendals. Her husband, Mr. A. B. Tapping, made his first an infant phenomenon. In 1890 she walked on in The Squ:re and 
3HTER—MISS AILSA CRAIG appearance in 1864 made her first hit in The Star of India at the Princess's in 1896 
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Entertainment Doctors.—It is typical 
of the time that the alleged (as the police- 
court reporters say) parlous condition of 
the world of entertainment should be dis- 
cussed in the newspapers. I have already 
had my own little say in these columns, 
and now The Daily Telegraph has been 
giving rope to “A Retired Manager” (for 
the theatre) and to Mr. Alfred Butt of the 

-alace (for the music-halls). Both these 
authorities (it is a pity we had not the re- 
tired manager’s name) have made up their 
minds that something must be done. The 
discussion is extremely interesting as 
showing that whereas we used to be told 
theatres were killed by the halls, the 
latter are also feeling the pinch. 


Salaries.—On one point the entertain- 
ment doctors are at one in their diagnosis : 
some of the “ artistes’ salaries are too big. 
That has been obvious for a very long 
time, but so long as it seemed to pay it 
did not matter. Now it does not pay: that 
is the rub. When I hear of some silly little 
girl with a pretty face getting £20 or £30 
a week in musical comedy | am amazed ; 
when I hear of a vulgar, strident lady (by 
courtesy) getting £100 a week in a music- 
hall for a fifteen - minute ‘show’ per 
evening, I am tooastonished to be amazed. 


Better Plays.—In all attempts to dis- 
cover “what the public want” one is 
dealing with a shadow. Though I have 
the greatest doubt about dogmatism in 
diagnosing this disease, I am not a bit 
astonished that there has been a falling off 
of appreciation by that same “ public” of 
certain entertainments. Some of them are 
vapid and vulgar. The critics, of course, 
will not say so because the British juryman 


Campsell & Gray 


MR. COURTICE FOUNDS 


As Fritz at the Coliseum 


PLAYS, MUSIC, 


Week lby Week. 


is convinced that newspapers were made 


to be mulcted. So I am not 
particularise, but there are 

“entertainment”? which are to me the 
dreariest of dreary experiences—foolish, 
futile, common as the very gutter, and it 
flatters one’s vanity to think that the 


going to 


Elis & Walery 
LANNER 


MADAME KATTI 


The veteran ballet mistress at the Empire 


“public” are beginning to feel as the 
professional entertainment tasters have 
long felt. It is even possible that some 
of those tasters may now speak out as 
the Daily Mail did on a notorious occa- 
sion. No man is keener on the play than 
I, and yet during the last few months in 
particule ir I have faced every new produc- 
tion, with something like dread, for we have 
had to sit through some terrible rubbish. 
Probably it paid once; now.it has to be 
heavily subsidised as the reports of Carey 
Street (which I duly preserve with my 
programmes) constantly show. 


Will the Trust Cure ?-—This crisis seems 
a fitting opportunity for the American 
trust to step in. Asa matter of fact, the 
newspaper discussion of the subject might 
seem to be an adroit preparation for the 
trust’s tentacles. Mr. Klaw—I beg his 
behets: for the proximity to the word 
s been holding forth on the 
benefit u the trust; but even he admits 
that the “syndicate cannot even hope to 
shape public sentiment.’ Of course it 
cannot. What it can do is to avoid the 
production of “ pieces” that are obviously 
quite unsuitable, and it must be remem- 
bered that all those failures are really 
parasitic, living on the plays that really 
do succeed. 


Managers at Sea.—I believe one of the 
great causes of failure is that managers 
have come to produce plays they think 
will be popular rather than the plays which 
they Semanal like : that is fatal. “A 
Retired Manager” has pointed to the suc- 
cess of the Vedrenne-Barker matinées. Now 


here if anywhere were plays that the 
producers really liked for their own 
sakes, They did not think, as all the 
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“commercial,” the supposedly common- 
sense, mangers felt that these plays were 
over the heads of the “ public.” The conse- 
quence has been the genuine success of 
John Bull’s Other Island and the general 
boom of Shaw. Once upon a time cne 
would have thought him as incapable of 
touching the British public as of reaching 
the planet Mars. Yet the impossible has 
happened. 


The Continuous Giggle.—If the success 
of these Court plays, of The Walls of Jericho 
and of Leah Kleschna, prove anything it is 
that the “public” is not keen on grinning 
from ear to ear. It really welcomes the 
opportunity of thinking a little now and 
again, or at any rate it likes a_ little 
preaching with its play-acting. However 
much a people which is inc reasingly busy 
likes relaxation it cannot leave its enforced 
strenuousness in the cloak-room. Where 
the managers have made a mistake is in 
supposing that the perpetual guffaw is the 
habitual attitude of people who want to 
be entertained. What people really want 
is to be interested, whether you do it by 
laughter or by tears. That is my further 
contribution to this congress of stage 
doctors. 


The Immediate Future.—T/he fixtures for 
the immediate future do not seem to bear 
out this theory at all. They are :— 

August 2.— What the Butler Saw, Wyndham’'s. 

August 3.—Lucky Miss Deene, Criterion. 

August 21.—Vhe Duffer, Comedy. 

August 24.—The Bie Mvon, Lyric. 
So far as we know, these entertainments are 
all farcical in their character. Perhaps 
they will have a little moral like Mr. 
Barrie’s successes, which bear out my own 
pet theory. If not, it will be interesting 
to watch their luck. 


oy Sohnston & Hoffmaniz 
FRAULEIN DESTINN 


As Madame Butterfly at Covent Garden 
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The Success of the Season—* Leah IAleschna” at the New. 
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THE TALLER 


Stereoscopic Co. 


IVIMEY 


MR. JOSEPH 


Conductor of the Strolling Players 


New Players.—In the play this evening 
at Wyndham’s a new actress, Miss Plato 
from South America, will make her bow 
to us. Another newcomer will make her 
appearance in the new play at the Hay- 
market in the.person of Miss Crawford, 
though she has played smallish parts 
there before-—notably Josephine to Mr. 


Maude’s Napoleon in The Creole. She is 
an Australian (from Bendigo) of Scots 
origin—just like Madame Melba. Her 


friends believe that she has a fine future. 


The Future of Mr. Charles Hawtrey.— 
We are all watching the future of the 
Haymarket with interest now that Mr. 
Harrison and Mr. Maude have parted 
with one another. Mr. Harrison has got a 
great catch in Miss Ellis Jeffreys, who has 
made rapid progress of recent years. How 
will Mr. Hawtrey take to his new quarters 
I wonder ? 3evond A Message from Mars 
he has not given us any startlingly good 
plays for years; but then Mr. Hawtrey has 
a way of making new starts. I remember 
how stale the series of knockabout farces 
in which he used to appear at the Comedy 
became; but they were succeeded by the 
excellent Carton series, of which the best 
was Lord and Lady Algy. Perhaps with 
this in view Mr. Harrison may invite Miss 
Compton to the Haymarket. 


The Halls.—The halls are getting all 
that there is to be had, now that most of 
the playhouses are shut. Mr. Courtice 
Pounds is appearing with great success at 
the Coliseum, which has an unusually 
good array of talent. The Palace is also 
well to the front, and I found it quite 


Bassano 


MISS ALICE CRAWFORD 


An Australian who goes to the Haymarket 


crowded the other night. The programme 
is genuinely varied—not a lot of “serios ” 
and “comedians” of. the same character 
coming on with the same business one after 
the other. For instance, the Palace Girls, 
who dance with their feet in the air, are 
followed by Malcolm Scott, who is quite a 
clever patterer, and he in turn is succeeded 
by a little scena, The Girl in the Moon, 
which isan attempt to introduce something 
new—and pretty. Then there is a tramp 
juggler (a pleasing variation on the acrobat 
turn), two coon singers, and other items. 


At the Hippodrome.—[xcellent in its 
way as is the show at the Hippodrome 
I knew before I went the other night 
exactly what I would see—an equestrian 
turn, some cycling, jug gung, and acrobatic 
work, a display of moe less eccentric 
musical talent, and one or ae spectacular 
items. However excellent a programme is 
such similarity month after month is bound 
to weary. 


Hana 
MISS EILEEN DOUGLAS AT THE TIVOLI 


A Ballad-singer in the Halls.—A pretty 
turn is afforded by Miss Eileen: Douglas, 
who can sing ballads with refreshing sim- 
plicity. Miss Douglas, whose mother is an 
Australian I believe, was born in South 
Africa and made her appearance in this 
country as a child. 


Katti Lanner.—So Madame Lanner is 
going to retire from the Empire. It is like 
saying good-bye to an old friend. Without 
her the Empire will become as impersonal 
as its rivals. Who has not watched with 
delight the little lady take her call on 
the first night of a ballet with her 
nice old-fashioned scalloped tresses, her 
friendly curtsey, and her air of intense 
pleasure at meeting her old patrons and 
haying done her best for their entertain- 
ment? I wonder who will succeed her, 
or if she is to be succeeded? Meantime 
the Empire is resonant with the workers’ 
hammers. \ork seems to be carried on 
at all hours, for as I passed the place late 


the other evening the glare of lamps 
indicated that. the Pritish labourer was 


hard at it. 


Mr. Joseph Ivimey.—Mr. 
just been appointed conductor of the 
Strolling Players’ Amateur Orchestral 
Society, : so that British talent gets another 


Ivimey has 


chance. Mr. Ivimey has real talent, and | 
feel sure he will make his mark as a 
conductor evén with such an excellent 


combination as the Strolling Players. 
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SIGNOR CAMPANINI 


The Italian conductor at Covent Garden 


Signor Campanini.—Signor Cleofonte 
Campanini, who has been one of the 


conductors at Covent Garden during part 
of this season, was born at Parma in 1860, 
where he studied music at the Conser- 
vatoire. He appeared as a_ violinist for 
some time in various cities until his 
brother, the celebrated tenor, Italo Cam- 
panini, who made his début at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre under Mapleson’s direc- 
tion in 1872, made him conduct the 
orchestra, and from that time his career 
was a continuous triumph in the principal 
theatres of Europe and America. All the 
newspapers in Paris, where he conducted 
the season of Italian opera, proclaimed 
him one of the greatest conductors of the 
day. He conducted the autumn season of 
the San Carlo Opera Company at Covent 
Garden with conspicuous success, and this 
season Puccini’s charming opera, \fadame 
Butterfly, was brought out under his 
direction. He has returned to Milan, 
where he has conducted the opera of La 
Scala Theatre for the last three years. 


The Concert Season.—If the theatres 
are nearly all shut the concert enthusiast 
has much to look forward to. The Queen’s 
Hall orchestra begins the Promenade Con- 
certs of ten weeks on August 19. Then 
on October 8 a fresh series of thirty-six 
Sunday afternoon concerts will begin in 
the Royal Albert Hall under entirely new 
management. Arrangements have already 
been concluded with the Queen’s Hall and 
the London Symphony orchestras to play 
alternately, under the conductorship of 
Mr. Henry J. Wood for the former and 
of different conductors for the latter. 


Fohnuston & Hoffmann 


MISS CLAIRE 


Playing in Lady Madcap at the Prince of Wales's 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION TAPPING AT THE DOOR 
Players whose Children Follow them to the Footlights. 


en constantly deprecate their sons 
entering the professions which they 
themselves have adorned, so that it is not 
wonderful if players doubt the advisability 
of their offspring taking to the stage, for 
they know too well the enormous diffi- 


& D. Dowiey - 
MR, AND MRS. G. P. HUNTLEY 


Will this baby become a player? 


culties to be encountered in the fight for 
fame. That, however, does not prevent 
the younger generation from knocking at 
the door. 

In former times, when play-actors formed 
much more of a caste by themselves than 
they do now, it was probably the rule for 
the sons and daughters to follow 
in the footsteps of their fathers 
and mothers, so that a ‘dra- 
matic peerage”’ is not difficult 
to compile. Several of the 
dominant stage 
Kembles, the Robertsons, the 
Terrys, the Broughs, for instance 
are still represented. ‘The 
Terrys are a very notable 
example. Miss Ellen Terry has 
not only had three sisters and 
two brothers connected with 
the stage but her son and her 
daughter, besides acting, have 
distinguished themselves respec- 
tively in the arts of scenery and 


costume, while three of her 
nieces have faced the foot- 
lights. 


The fascination of the foot- 
lights, however, is so great that 
even at a time when the player's 
social position has enormously 
improved the younger genera- 
tion, though trained far away 
from the theatre—at public 
schools and universities, for the 
bar and diplomacy, for instance 
—is constantly returning to the 
paternal art. Indeed, the stage 
for some inscrutable reason has 
quite as great a fascination for 
the children of actors as fcr 
outsiders. Perhaps the fascina- 
tion is aided and abetted by 
hereditary instinct. In this con- 
nection striking instances are 
afforded by the sons of Sir Henry 
Irving, Sir Squire Bancroft, and 
Mr. Hare, while the Kendals 
are also represented. 


The pictures which form the double- 
page of this issue give a fairly representa- 
tive selection of actresses whose daughters 
have followed their footsteps. Now and 
again they are to be found in the same 


play. Thus Miss Ailsa Craig acted with 
her mother during the somewhat un- 
fortunate season at the Imperial. A few 


vears ago a charming picture was pre- 
sented by Miss Kate Terry (Mrs. Lewis) 
and her daughter, Miss Mabel Terry Lewis, 
who has since deserted the stage for the 
hearth and home, at the Globe under the 
management of Mr. John Hare. Miss 
Terry has also acted with her son. 

One of the most charming incidents of 
a mother and daughter acting together 
was at the Opera Comique at the end of 
1894, when Miss Jennie Dawson appeared 
in an unlucky entertainment called The 
House that Jack Built. Her daughter, 
Miss Marie Dainton, was also in the same 
entertainment ; she was then a tiny child. 
If I remember both mother and daughter 
acted in tights. Since that time Miss 
Dainton has become quite famous. Her 


mother, who is greatly attached to ler, 
nowadays watches her modestly from “ in 
front.” 


Among the daughters of actors who 
have taken to the stage recently one may 
mention Miss Madge a0 itheradge, daughter 
of the sound Mr. Titheradge, a very bright 
girl, who has done admirable work with 
Mr. Bourchier and also at the Haymarket, 
where she recently appeared in quite an 


elderly part. Mr. Charles Cartwright’s 
daughter has also done a good deal of 
acting. She was particularly charming in 


Mr. Arthur Paterson’s Colonel Cromwell at 
the defunct Globe. Mr. Cartwright as 
an excellent stage manager has helped to 
make the fame of so many players by his 


Foknston & Hofmann 
MR. CHARLES CARTWRIGHT'’S DAUGHTER 
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knowledge of the stage that it would be 
wonderful if his own daughter had not 
some instinct for the art.. Mr. Charles 
Warner, another fine actor of the staunch 
school, is represented yy his daughter, 
Grace, and by his son, Mr. H. B. Warner; 


Ellis & Walery 


MR. ‘*‘ TEDDY” ROYCE AND HIS SON 


Who is an excellent stage manager 


while last week a portrait appeared in 
these pages of Mr. Frank Cooper's pretty 
daughter, Violet; who has been playing in 
Chavley's Aunt. 

The Broughs are also well represented. 
I remember, indeed, Mr. Lal Brough 
speaking at an O.P. dinner strongly in 
favour of managers employing 
the sons and daughters of 
players in preference to out- 
siders, who now flock to the 
footlights from every nook an« 
cranny of the other professions. 
The fine old veteran on that 
occasion pointed out that he 
was not ashamed that his 
children should follow his foot- 
steps in a profession in which 
he himself had gained so mucl: 
distinction. 

The old Gaiety produced 
several young recruits. Miss 
Nellie Farren’s son, Mr. Earren- 
Soutar, has w orked hard for hi. 
place. It may be remembered 
that under his mother’s auspices 
he was the bright particular star 
at the Opera Comique, although 
the venture did not proye very 
successful. Mr. Fred Leslie’s 
son is well known to provincial 
playgoers, «nd Mr. Royce’s son 
has done most. admirable work 
a stage manager, first at th: 
Savoy aud then-at the Adelphi. 
Besides stage-managing he is a 
brilliant dancer. By a striking 
juxtaposition he used to dance 
delightfully with Miss Winifred 
Hart- Dyke, who belongs by 
birth to that aristocratic caste 
which once looked down on 
“mummers.” 

There are cases, of course, ia 
which the younger generation 
shows no sort of instinct for the 
stage at all, but for obvious 
reasons it is not possible for 
me to give names. 
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The Bran Pie—* Parliament.” 


hile the Russian advocates of reform are studying our 
institutions in order to found constitutional government 
in their own country, our own representatives and. parties seem 
to be acting with the set purpose of disgusting imitators and 
driving reformers to take refuge in bureaucracy or even auto- 
cracy—which is much the same thing in the end. Not long 
ago a considerable section of the House of Commons howled 
and made various unmeaning noises for a solid hour because 
the Premier did not speak when some members expected him 
to. The proceeding was excused in the press by saying 
that as the personal honour of the Minister was impugned he 
ought to have risen to answer at once, and the hour of howling 
was a “manly” protest against his delay. Whatever the 
justification for the noise might be the incident could not be 
described as “manly.” It was frankly simian. A room of 
human creatures engaged in making senseless noises is a 
monkey-house ; it may be a moral monkey-house yep ted with 
righteous if apish indignation, but it has for the time abjured 
the peculiarities that distinguish man from other anthropoids. 


: | “he recent undignified occurrence that has been spoken of as 
disaster’ to the Government in office is slightly, but 
only sient) less unseemly. It appears to have been due to 


! 
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A SHAM FIRE IN A GERMAN SCHOOL 


This realistic picture represents the training for fire emergency of German schoolboys. 
fire may not some day promote so gruesome a reality as the recent burning to death of a young girl at Dantzic who was 
enacting Joan of Arc with her schoolfellows, In English Board schools a fire bell is rung and the children file out on 


given occasions, but no real fire is provided 


selfish laziness on one side and childish trickery on the other. 
It was generally supposed that an attempt would be made to 
defeat the Government on an Irish vote of some sort. Accord- 
ingly an urgent appeal was issued to the members of the 
majority to be in their places. They came, saw—or thought 
they saw—and believed they had conquered. The intended 
attack seemed to have collapsed as so many others had done 
on being forestalled. “The foes were few and listless, the debate 
dull, the heat oppressive. The members of the majority could 
not be bothered to stay and they went out again, following, as 
they thought, the members of the minority. 


Bt the minority had not gone home. Its members in the first 
place, as stated with pride by their own party organs, had 
come into the House by unusual entrances and had hung about 
in unsuspected corners till the signal was given. Then they 
emerged from ambush, and the result was hailed again by their 
party organs as not only a clever and successful trick but a 
great moral victory. An impartial observer would find it rather 
hard to see where morality comes in on either side. To delude 
the enemy in a war into believing a position unoccupied and 
then to shoot him down as he approaches it is an effective ruse 
frequently practised on our troops by the Boers, and occasionally 
ea the Boers by our troops ; bat ant has it to do with morality ? 
But the mention of warlike methods is too great an honour for 
parhamentary tactics. The majority might have been school- 
boys who could not be bothered to do their lessons in the hot 


One hopes that the use of real 
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weather—* too much beastly fag.” The minority was apparently 
bent on setting a booby-trap for the monitors, and with 
conspicuous success. 


ow, the laziness and mischief of schoolboys are common 
objects of life, and appropriate punishments are prescribed 
for them. They are not serious unless allowed’ to become 
habits, and are seldom held in honour even by schoolboys. But 
the serious aspect of the parliamentary situation is that the lazy 
truancy and mischievous ingenuity of the schoolboys in the 
Commons are considered by themselves, and apparently regarded 
by the press and part of the public, as things of high importance. 
The snap young Radical” who engineered the. booby-trap— 
one seems to know that young Radical and to fancy that he 
was not always so—is, it seems, to be rewarded by office in the 
next Liberal Government. In a well-ordered school the reward 
of such ingenuity would be such as to render the acute youth 
indisposed to take any seat, parliamentary or ordinary. 


hese grown-up schoolboys, these truants and tricksters, are 
our “rulers : it is they who determine the policy of a great 
empire. The laziness of a dozen men on a hot night, the 
successful sneaking in of a score of members by unwonted doors, 
may considerably change the history of 
the world, for good or evil. Evil is 
most likely with such methods. It is 
natural to schoolboys to think that the 
knowledge which they are supposed to 
be acquiring isa mere unpleasant side 
issue to the main business of life, which 
is games; so, too, party members are 
led to think that the details of party 
strife are the really important matters 
of parliamentary business. At least, 
however, if schoolboys put games above 
work they usually play their games fairly 
and in an honourable way. 


f the House of Commons should be 
copied in our cricket fields, what 
would become of our rising generations ? 
We should have an eleven hooting a 
rival team because the captain altered 
the usual order of going in. We should 
have some of the players of one eleven 
sauntering off the field because they 
thought the other side was short-handed 
and it was too beastly hot to play, 
whereupon the supposed missing mem- 
bers of the other eleven would emerge 
from their hiding place behind the 
pavilion and proceed to win the match 
against the remnant of their opponents. 
Are these supposed cases any exaggera- 
tion of the facts of Parliament ? 


Fac party is fond of accusing the 

~ others of lowering the dignity of 
Parliament. It is a true charge whoever 
makes it. At present the w ork is fairly 
complete. The House of Lords has an 
external show of dignity but nothing 
more; the House of Commons has not even so much. There 
are too many members of Parliament for anyone to feel proper 
responsibility for his words or acts. A proper redistribution 
scheme would reduce the House of Commons to 300 members 
and provide for an automatic readjustment of constituencies. 
The House of Lords should be modelled on the Roman Senate, 
a collection of life peers who have filled high offices or who 
have distinguished themselves in certain recognised ways. Then, 
perhaps, we might have a Parliament appreciably superior in 
temper and methods to the lower school. 


How doth our busy Parliament 
Delight in barks and biting, 

In howls of mutual dissent, 
And aimless party fighting. 


How cheerfully it wastes our time 
And stains our ancient glories, 

While Liberals with skill sublime 
Set booby-traps for Tories. 


In fess than half a year, perhaps, 
The other party’s brought in, 
And Tories then will set the traps 
That Liberals are caught in, 


Oh monkey-house of grown-up boys! 
Oh restless, aimless rabble! 

Come, Cromwell, back to stop the noise 
And take away this babble. 
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Our Photographic 


PIPING TIMES 


Second Prize—E. W Pannell, 75, Church Road, Hove 


RE. ADE ER. 


Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


CLOUDY TIGER 


First Prize—Lewis Longfield, 25, Grange Road, Ramsgate 


| SPY 


Third Prize -Miss G. Murray, Holmains, Cheltenham 


We pay each week the sum of ONE GUINEA for the 

best snapshot which we receive during that week. All 
the letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak 
Editor, THe Tariter, Great New Street, London, and all 
photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned 
immediately if accompanied by a stamped and addressed 
envelope, except those we desire to retain for publication. 
For these we pay HALF-A-GUINEA each for the copyright. 
Every photograph must have plainly written on the back the 
name and address of the sender and a clear description of the 
subject. Only one photograph may be sent at one time. 
The negative is not required. 


This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have 
pleasure in highly commending the following subjects :— 


“Tt Won't Bite,’ Miss Marjory Knox, Rona Belle Vue 
Hill, Sydney. 

‘“Haddon Hall,’ M. Williams, 21, Hawarden Avenue, 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

“The Valley, Scarborough," C. E. Collings, Tudor House, 
Scarborough. 

“Photomicrograph Group of Diatoms,'’ W. 
Mansfield Road, Sherwood. 

‘4 Good Joke,’ R. Cardwell, W. T. Co., St. Vincent, 
Cape Verde. 

“In a Difficult Position,'’’ A. Sakowski, 104, Sinclair Road, 
West Kensington. 

“Off for Our Holiday,’ Mrs. Frank Hewitt, Thornleigh, 
Stoneygate, Leicester. 


Pratt, 583. 


THE REGIMENTAL PET OF THE 
Ist WELSH REGIMENT 


Fourth Prize—P. E. Carter, Earlstone, 
Graham Road, Worthing 
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A CLEVER DIVE é 


Fifth Prize—Lewis Biggs, Neylands, Meopham 


“Speak For It,’’ Mrs. E. C. Copeman, Wincanton, 
Somerset. 

“ Arbroath 
Ferry. 

* Aiguille Verte,'’ D. 
Gardens, W. 

“What Can It 
Lewes. 

“ British Workmen,'’ H. 
Margaret’s-on-Thames. 

‘©Old Saxon Mill, Guy's Cliffe, Warwick,’’ C. S. Sargisson, 
St. Erme, Wells Road, Bath. 

“ Guns Captured during the Boxer Rising,"’ J. Williamson, 
9, Station Road, Woolwich. 

‘“\ Fair Promise,’’ T. Eveleigh, 61, Elphinstone Road, 
Hastings. 

‘“The Majesty of the Law,’ T. Pape, Rydal Mount School, 
Colwyn Bay. 

“Grand Canal, Venice,"’ J. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 

“TI do Love my Cold Tub," 
Priory, Want 

*« Dormice Jeep in a Deserted Bird's-nest,'' Miss Pitt, 
The Albynes, Bridgnorth. 

‘Lama with Young,"’ W. A. Geale, 160, Erlanger Road, 
New Cross, 

“A Tiger,'’ D. Watson, 27A, Donegalt Place, Relfast. 

“ Meditation,’ Miss E. M. Goddard, East Street, 
Farnham. 


Harbour,"’ Mrs. V. C. Baird, Broughty 
Northall - Laurie, 14, Ladbroke 
Be?" Miss 


E. Shiffner, Coomte, 


H. W. Joel, 22, Broadway, St. 


Bland, 38, Ferndale Road, 


Miss O. M. Sawyer, The 


THE TALLER 


Cricketiana: Some Facts and 


‘There are a certain number 
of topics in connection 
with cricket which cannot 
each obtain a whole page for 
discussion but yet repay con- 
sideration. One of these is 
the composition of the best 
eleven in the world to-day. 
That team-making isavowedly 
a favourite occupation of spec- 
tators has been proved when- 
ever the columns of any journal 
have been opened to popular 
suffrage in this direction. 
When I wrote the article on 
cricket in The Encyclopedia | 
Britannica 1 selected the fol- 
lowing world side, cach man 
being chosen on his form in 


he prime of his career: Dr. 

G. Grace, Dr. E. M. Grace, 
K S. Ranjitsinhjl, Messrs. 
A. E. Stoddart, A. G. Steel, 


J. McCarthy Blackham, (Ona 
B. Turner, and F. R. Spofforth, 
with Shrewsbury, Lohmann, 
and Peate. To-day’s world- 
eleven is far more invidious 
to compile, and it is with 
some hesitation that I submit 
the following for correction 
according to individual taste : 
Kas: Ranjitsinhji, Messrs. V. 
Trumper, C. B. Fry,’ A. C. 
MacLaren or Clement Hill, 
W.W.Armstrong, Hayward, 
and F. S. Jackson, with Hirst, 
Rhodes, Lilley, and a_ fast 
bowler. Oh Hamlet! what a 
falling off was-there in that 
unnamed performer. 

The matter of a fast bowler 
is becoming a positive gap. 
I have been told that Mr. 


appreciated. George Hirst, 


t— 


Photograph speciaily taken for ** The Tatler” 


A REMARKABLE PHOTO OF GEORGE HIRST BOWLING 


So much attention has been paid to;the strain from which England’s best 

all-round professional recently suffered that the above photograph, which 

shows how all the weight is thrown on ‘one limb, is bound to be widely 

who last year received a. record 

Leeds, has still an enormous amount of great cricket in his burly body, and 
no man is more justly popular 
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Fancies. By Home Gordon. 


contemporary anxiety about 
taking full advantage of the 
new ball shows how theoretical 
our bowlers are becoming, and 
Mr. G. W. Beldam seems to 
be particularly keen in this 
matter. Had Mr, R..O. 
Schwarz been able to regularly 
participate in first-class cricket 
he would have speedily pro- 
vided revelations, for of all the 


“fancy bowlers”? he had_ far 
the greatest control over the 


ball. ‘To-day he is chief clerl 
-to Mr. Frank Mitchell at 
Johannesburg. It is curious 
that whilst fast bowling is so 
comparatively conspicuous by 
its absence in first-class cricket, 
slow bowling is very badly 
needed by the majority of the 

public schools. 
The remarkable success of 


Mr. Morcom for Cambridge 
against Oxford is another 


illustration of the difficulty in 
making up a university team, 
for on his form in May no one 
would have blamed Mr. Eric 
Mann if he had not given the 
Repton bowler a further trial. 
I have always heard that 
Mr. Cobden was brought in‘o 
the side at the very last hour 
before the match in which he 
immortalised himself, and of 
course Lord George Scott and 
Mr. Eustace Crawley each 
made a century in 1887 when 
absolutely last choice for their 
respective universities, whilst 
to add to the coincidence they 
both went into the cavalry, 
being the only two “ centu- 
rions’”’ in the great match who 


by Mr. G. W. Beldam 


benefit at 


Brearley laid a wager before 
the beginning of the season 
that he would be selected for a test match, and I know 
that when he captured those seventeen Somersetshire wickets 
a Manchester wag telegraphed to.a member of the Selec- 
tion Committee to ask if he should be sent by special train 
to Leeds, where England was then playing Australia. Of 
course, that individual found an adequate reply on opening 
his newspaper and finding that Warren had taken five 
wickets. Really, neither the Manchester amateur nor the 
Peak professional can be compared with the great men of the 
past, such as Fred Morley, Tom Richardson, or Lockwood. 
Then Mr. S. M. J. Woods i in his university days was a terror to 
batsmen and, of course, below the name of Mr. F. R. Spofforth 
we draw a line and believe no one will ever be worthy again 
to surmount it. Of course Mr. Brearley was chosen at Old 
Trafford on the strength of his pertinacious performances, 
and there is an impression that he is 50 per cent. better with 
the ball at Manchester than elsewhere. Warren thoroughly 
justified the selectors at Leeds, for he bowled- cieverly and 
with speed. It was a pity he could not represent the Players 
at Lord’s because there ‘are not many occasions in recent years 


when they have been allowed the use of a fast bowler. It 
was also extremely gracious to allow Lilley to fill the two 


last places from four names at his own discretion, because this 
serves to show the confidence which is—most justly—reposed 
in the paid division. 

A notion is prevalent that new developments may be soon 
anticipated in bowling. Mr. G. H. Simpson-Hayward dis- 
covered his method by flicking balls on a billiard table and 
Mr. Bosanquet brought his theory into practice by bowling 
with lawn tennis balls to any young lady who cared to use 
racket or bat against his deliveries. “The awkward fact about 
him is that he rarely knows when he will come off. The 
unpleasant derision of the Yorkshire crowd probably did not 
affect him, but it was distinctly odd to see balls in a test match 
being bowled half way to point or bumping twice before they 
reached the batsman. These are, however, incidents which in 
no way detract from his success on many occasions, and if < 
batsman stays in his ground to play him his fate is senerully 
sealed. Vine was only knocked off when batsmen ran a big 
risk of stumping and went out three yards to him. All the 
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have gone into the army. It is 
long since a big achievement in the university contest was sup- 
posed to entail an invitation to represent the Gentlemen. Mr. 
Morcom bowled with unimpeachable length and often sent down 
a ball that broke away in deadly fashion, but thus far I am 
disposed to think that it was a day when he was above his 
wonted level. In saying this I have no desire to disparage his 
customary cricket or his great achievement. A critic is often 
taken up so much sharper than he expects. Only last year a 
firm of solicitors wrote to an editor demanding an apology, 
and stating that their client—an amateur be it noted—had 
suffered damage by the observation that he was not a good 
field. Apparently the function of a critic according to some 
people is to administer undiluted praise—in other “words, to 
only fulfil half his stewardship to his readers. 

Would it not be possible to award an English cap to those 
who -have played.in test matches? Considering that every 
county has its own colours it seems a great pity that there 
should not be national ones. The royal. arms in gold with a 
lion and kangaroo as supporters on a cap of scarlet would be 
an outward and visible sign of selection in the big matches, 
whilst the reserve men might be awarded caps of similar 
construction but with an addition of a gold line across, after 
the model of the Surrey second eleven colours, if they have 
never actually participated in a representative match. Mr. T. L. 
Taylor, Llewellyn, and Lees would be the three so far thus 
honoured since 1899. The idea is one that would be widely 
popular with spectators, and considering how regularly the 
bulls of the M.C.C. side in Australia have since worn those 
colours there is presumption that the players themselves would 
appreciate the privilege. Strudwick was the only reserve man 
on that tour, and it is worth noting that he has recently regained 
his place in the Surrey side. Still, if anything happened to 
Lilley no doubt Mr. Martyn would wear the glov es for England 
in a home match. Like so many old Oxonians he is faithful to 
Harlequin colours, whereas the Middlesex schoolmasters are 
nowadays almost the only prominent cricketers who habitually 
wear the Quidnuncs. ‘The match between the two is now as 
completely past resurrection as would be an encounter between 
1 Zingari and Incogniti, which would furnish a pleasant sporting , 
fixture. Charitable promoters may take note of the notion. 
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THE PRETTIEST. GROUP OF CHILDREN. 


THE LATEST 


“PATEER & 


Which is the Prettiest Group of 
Children in the British Empire? 


TuHREE Prizes are offered for the Three Groups of two or more Children 


PRIZE. COMPETITION: 


which are adjudicated the best :— 


First Prize-A MAGNIFICENT GRANDFATHER CLOCK in solid mahogany 


case with plate-glass dial aperture. All inside fittings are of the finest quality 


THE TATLER 


and the chimes are a reproduction of those at the Houses of Parliament. 
Fifty Guineas is the value of the clock, which is made by The Association 
of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar Square, London. 


Second Prize—AN ELEGANT STEREOSCOPE bv Watson and SOND value 


Five Guineas. 


Third Prize—A BEAUTIFUL FRAMED DRAWING by Herbert Railton entitled 


“Battle Abbey.” 


The Competition will be open to all readers of THE TATLER at home and abroad. It 
will be necessary for competitors to enclose with each entry a set of thirteen “ Pretty Group 
coupons, one of which will be found on an advertisement page of this journal 


Competition ” 


RULES. 


each week for thirteen weeks, the first having appeared in the issue of June 7. 


The name and address of the sender together with the names and addresses of the subjects 
must be written on the back of each photograph, and the photographs must “not be sent in 


until the thirteen weeks have elapsed. 


Photographs must be the copyright of the sender, and no photograph will be returned. 
In making the award the adjudicators will take into consideration the superiority of the 


grouping and the prettiness of costume as well as the actual charms of the children. 


THE FIRST PRIZE 


Value 50 Guineas 


Our Sixteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

. The series consists of thirteen double 
te eats issued consecutively from. July 5. 
Tue TaTLer will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these 
a prize of SS and two prizes of 43 and 
42 respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
Be one. 

The uprights of the acrostics must be 
ieee exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars two 

alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number of letters the latter increase 
or diminish in number systematically. 


. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the tage in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. “ Made- up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives 
like “May.” or “Mab.” are objected-to as 
leading to confusion. The real name and 
address must also besentin. If the Acrostic 


Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
be disqualified. Only one answer can be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 

Answers to Acrostic 5 (addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, THe Tatier, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”’) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
August 14. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Sixteenth Series) 


1 A L 1e) E 
2 -L oO A D 
3: Eee Ree 0: Ww 
Feed Dowie esis ea oy, ¥ 
5. R E A R 
(Foy POS Ik D 


Correct answers to No. 2 have been received from: 
Aggio, Ave, Arosa, Agate, Alnwick, Almeria, Andrea, 
Androcles, A.E.H.,° Ajanda, Bryn, Blossie,- Barum, 
Bobsyboo, Bebena, "Bub, Bimbo, Brutus, Boz, Bichary, 
Blackie, Bicho-Feo, Bryce, Coclic, Caragh, Caldan, 
Chippie, Clover, Chance, Cigarette, ‘Corrib, Corbiniere, 
Colepark, Castledene, Cheviot, Cambridge, Chops, 
Cateasa, Civil, Doune, Dignity, Domini, Daddy, Dun, 
Dolabella, Droffas, Dita, Dodecote, Dale, Dumnorix, 
Eastwind, Egmont, Elex, Elms, Esperance, Enos, Eliot, 
Echo, Farine, Flosager, Florodora, Fidelia, Flora, Fog, 
Fluffy, Fan, Freda, Fleet, Ganef, Gwynfa, Geomat, 
Grasshopper, Griselda, Golo, Glevum, Gopher, » Hati, 
Hoopoe, Heath, Hermit, Horsa, Honey, Islander, Icnu- 
men, Ignota, Iriérre, Jumbo, Joker, Jacko, Keewee, Ko, 
Kamsin, Key Kim, Ki-wi, Kid, Lengthington, Leep, 


ISI 


Lannie, Libra, Lyons, Mouth, Matt, Marie, Moremie, 
Madju, Mavourneen, Macgregor, Mars, Mosquito, Marion, 
Merry-monk, Mother-bunch, M.L.H., Manor, Mumju, 
Mudjekeewis, Marne, Myrtle, Nimble, Novice, Nibs, 
Nigeria, Oak, Orchid, Orson, Ouard, Outis, Owlet, Olly, 
Owen, Orion, Paddy, Pop, Pacdam, Pegg, Pongo, Pro- 
vincial, Planaria, Primavera, Pearl, Phanta, Pinger, Pun- 
jab, Pongkyle, Rollo, Regina, Roy, Ruby, Rita, Rock, 
Square, Snipe, Stede, Seeker, Speranza, Speedwell, St. 
Quentin, She, Salmon, Stodgy, Sprite, Sillee, Sophia, 
Sheward, Tina, Tobias-John, Tamworth, Tomwin, Truth, 
Tacitus, Trit, "Teelew, Tyne, Usher, Ubique, Violette, 
Victor, Vinna, Wyst, Witchie, WwW orkitout, Wimble, Wal- 
laroo, Yellow, Yetmar, Yug, Yalcrab, Zulu, Zeus, Z.Z.Z., 
Zobeide, 


Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Sixteenth Series) 


Progress and independence join 7 
With native talent—all supreme— 

To make these rule a continent. 
They're now a universal theme. 


1. It capers on, and taughter follows— 
Fit conjurer to banish sorrows. 

. You've found the uprights? In the first 
This word, in turn, you’ll find reversed. 


n 


. There never was a racecourse yet 
Without one of these hard-by set. 


w 


| 4. These letters turn the other way— 
A country under Edward's sway. 
5. Inhuman infidel, a monarch dread ; 
His chiefest joy was Christian blood to shed. 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


A Picture in Evolution.—It is always 
interesting in art, and the newer scientific 
modes of criticism have invaded almost all 
the bypaths of art, to study the varying 
reasons for the transition of one style of 
furniture to another. The passing of the 
wolf into the dog or the bird into the 
bat or “ flittermouse,” as the country folk 
poetically term it, is no more interesting 
to the student of physical evolution than 
is the development of the coffer into the 
settle and the settle into the sofa in the 
realm of dead things which are quickened 
into evolutionary and progressive forms 
under the creative hand of man. The 
illustration of the fine specimen of settle 
sofa in oak of the time of William and 
Mary catches the settle just at the exact 
moment of transition when it is about to 
become a sofa. The scientist makes a 
microscopic slide of his object just at the 
stage of development necessary to convey 
the most cogent piece of evidence in his 
chain of reasoning. Similarly this illus- 
tration marks the transition point from 
settle to sofa as distinct from the “ day- 
bed” of slightly earlier days. The owner 
of the piece has made a most careful 
examination and has arrived at the con- 
clusion that the scroll for the head is not 
a later addition or adaptation.» The legs 
determine more exactly the date of the 
piece, and it is one which from every point 
of view is particularly desirable. 


Small Furniture-—Huge pieces of fur- 
niture of unwieldy proportions such as 
sideboards of Brobdingnagian dimensions 
are white elephants nowadays. Seigniorial 
chairs escaped from some Venetian palace, 
or imported from the hall of a Dutch 
burgher, or the relics of Spanish grandeur 
which have found their way to this country 
in Elizabethan days when halls and stair- 
cases and reception-rooms were designed 
on a larger scale, are crowded out of the 
modern replica of the dining hall of yore. 
From a marketable point of view the 


DERBYSHIRE CHAIR IN OAK 
Middle of seventeenth century 
In the possession of T. E. Price-Stretche, Esq. 


precedent to that. First came the coffer, 
then came the seat with the added arms as 
in this specimen, then followed the stage 
in which the coffer disappears, after which 
by the transitionary design illustrated it 
develops into the modern sofa. Thus the 
chain is complete from medizeval coffer to 
the up-to-date upholstered sofa. 


Derbyshire Chairs.—All old furniture 
was not made in London any more than 
in Chippendale’s time all the chairs 
contemporary with him ever saw St. 
Martin’s Lane. His volume was_ sub- 
scribed for in many parts of the country, 
and remote cabinetmakers in Devonshire 


SETTLE SOFA 


IN OAK 


Time of William and Mary 
In the possession of T, E. Price-Stretche, Esq. 


modern flat and the toy Elizabethan man- 
sion have made in many instances the 
value of genuine small pieces of oak fur- 
niture treble in value within a short time. 
Collectors have sought high and low for 
old oak which would fit the new houses 
with new oak beams and new chimney 
corners. The illustration we give is of a 
fine example of oak Jacobean box settle of 
exceptionally small size. The box beneath 
the seat has the original lock and the 
carving is less conyentional than is usually 
found upon these pieces. In comparison 
with the settle sofa of our other illustration 
it will be seen that this is two_ stages 


and in Yorkshire caught the spirit of his 
Director with its illustrated designs and 
carried them out so well that there is little 
doubt that much of their work nowadays 
figures in auctioneers’ catalogues as by 
Chippendale himself. Similarly at the 
date of the Derbyshire chair we illustrate 
there were chairs of this particular style 
being made in Yorkshire and in other 
parts. But the delightful part about all 
these chairs is that there is always a slight 
variation in design. The general type iS 
maintained but the details of the carving 
in the back vary according as the personal 
mood of the local maker varied. 
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JACOBEAN BOX. SETTLE 


The Way of the Transgressor.-—-Among 
the foolish blunders which the designers 
of furniture make there is one which is 
particularly offensive but which is not 
uncommon. As is known by the collector 
of furniture, many architectural lines are 
followed in the designs for domestic 
furniture. Pillars with capitals are not 
infrequently introduced into cabinets and 
sideboards. It is singularly unfortunate 
that it frequently happens that the de- 
signer has lost sight of the fact that a 
pillar in architecture i iS a support to some 
portion of the structure, In badly-con- 
structed cabinets in which fluted columns 
appear they are ornamental rather than 
useful and betray their uselessness by 
forming part of the door itself and opening 
with it instead of, as is correct design, 
remaining stationary as posts on each side 
of the doorway. 


Inartistic Additions. — Nowadays as 
much value must be given for money as 
is possible. Things must always appear 
a good deal richer in ornament than they 
really are. Pressed-wood designs and 
machines for carving wood would make 
the old wood-carvers turn in their graves. 
Such being the case it is not surprising that 
the ordinary. cabinetmaker when he has 
completed a really solid piece of work in 
which no meretricious ornament appears 
should be led away by false considerations 
to make additions to it which are offensive 
and extremely inartistic. For instance, 
meaningless brackets are often added at 
the angles of table legs, which are simply 
glued or screwed on and which form no 
integral part of the structure. As brackets 
they are fraudulent as they support nothing ; 
as ornaments they are valueless, since more 
often than not they disturb the fine lines of 
the table by adding an incongruous note. 


Modern Supremacy.—The modern up- 


holstered arm chair and the modern 
bed hold their own against anything 


IN OAK 
Exceptionally small size 
In the possession of T, E.!Price-Stretche, Esq, 


that has ever been produced in the way 
of comfort and luxury. Probably no 
trade connected with furnishing has under- 
gone so. much specialisation as that of 
upholstery. In old days the maker of 
furniture saw the beginning, the middle, 
and the end of his work; nowadays he 
sees only his own special portion. In 
upholstery this is essentially true. The 
workmen engaged in this industry, of 
which L ondon i is the home, are subd ivided 
into stuffers, cutters, fixers, case hands, 
and mattress-makers. Unfortunately the 
note of personality is thus eliminated from 
modern. upholstered work. 7a\epel sy 
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Current 


Too Much Tennis.—The Davis Cup 
matches. proved something of an anti- 
climax. It may have been the effect of 
the exhausting heat or of the feeling that 
the Dohertys and Smith were too strong 
for the American challengers, but what- 
ever the reason the spectators. on the 
Saturday and Monday were not enthu- 
siastic. My own impression is that in the 
past month lawn tennis has been rather 
overdone in London. The championship 
and the Dayis Cup produced the same 
impression as if a billiard match were 
to last for a month. In any case the 
arrangements for the spectators’ comfort 
at Wimbledon are not of a nature to 
encourage or sustain enthusiasm. On a 
really warm day the central court becomes 
a veritable black hole of Calcutta; the 
only shelter from the intolerable glare 
of the afternoon sun is in the covered 
tee but here the remedy is worse than 
the disease as the zinc roofs throw down 
a suffocating heat. 


A Lack of Courtesy.—I suppose that 
it is difficult to be philosophic when 
the thermometer stands at 80 deg., and 
the complaints I heard at Wimbledon 
against the management were loud and 
numerous. Personally I do not think 
the management were altogether to 
blame. The coincidence of the heat 
wave with the dates of the championship 
and the matches for the Davis Cup was 
their misfortune rather than their fault. 
The covered stands were originally 
rected as a protection against rain and 
it would have been practically impossible 
to have had them recovered with canvas 
to meet the exigencies of the weather 
during the last half of July. A far more 
reasonable cause for grumbling was the 
unpunctual start of the match between 
Larned and Smith. The match was set 
«<lown to begin at 2.45. As early as 1.30 
many spectators were seated round the 
court patiently enduring the torrid heat. 
It was, however, 3.15 before either of 
the players made iis appearance, and 
that extra half-hour involved intolerable 


‘discomfort for those unfortunate enthu- 
siasts who had already been slowly 
frizzling for more than seventy minutes. 


Whether it was Smith or Larned who was 
responsible for the delay I did not ascer- 
tain, but the culprit was assuredly guilty 
of a grave act of discourtesy. The Jawn- 
tennis public gave a magnificent welcome 
to the principal players, whatever their 
nationality, all through the championship 
meeting at Wimbledon, and 
in return were certainly 
entitled) to expect that 
they would not be kept 
waiting. 


A Dangerous Precedent. 
—Three years ago I made 
my humble protest in these 
columns against the itera- 
tion of the word, “ luck,” 
in connection with the test 
matches. During the wet 
and dreary summer of 1902 
every other match was 
affected by the rain, the 
representative matches 
among the rest. Occasion- 
ally the weaker side bene- 
fited by the weather ; some- 
times it happened that the 
rain made the stronger side 
‘stronger still. As far as the 
test matches were concerned 
it seems to be the opinion 
“of most of those _ best 


Games, 


Sports, 


qualified to judge that the damp summer 
on the whole favoured the Australians. 
What, however, I took exception to was 
the perpetual harping on the word, “ luck,” 
by journalists in their description of the 
test matches. Cricket after all can only 
be judged by results, and the explaining 
away of England’s defeats by allusions to 
the wickedness of the. w eather formed a 


dangerous and unsportsmanlike precedent. 
Although there have not been nearly as 


R. H. SPOONER 


Who played in his first test match last week 


this summer as 
weather on the 


many bowlers’ wickets 
there were in 1902 the 
whole has been: kinder to England than 
to Australia, notably in the test match 
last week, and we cannot reasonably 
complain if Australian journalists take a 
leaf out of our book and attribute the 
Australians’ defeat to the vagaries of the 
English climate. Not that the journalists 
count for much unless they happen to be 
player - reporters, but this principle is 
wrong. 


THE FINAL OF THE JUNIOR EIGHTS AT MOLESEY REGATTA 
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A Test of Merit.—Admitting that in 
the matter of the toss fortune has this 
season been singularly unkind to ti.e 
Australians and that in two of the matches 
they have had the worst of the wicket, I 
do not see how it can be denied that the 
representative matches have been real tests 
of: merit and that the Australians have 
failed to: prove themsely es as 'vood ‘an all- 
round side as E ngland’s best. team. The 
primary cause of the deterioration of the 

Australians compared with their form 

in 1902 Is the weakness of their bowling, 
but their failure in the test matches 
may be accounted for in another way. 
I have a theory that the ill success of the 
Australian batsmen is to be attributed 
to their successes in 1899 and 1602. 
Previous to 1899 the chief characteristic 
of Australian batting was its extrcme 


carefulness. Probably from the con- 
sciousness that they were certainly not 
more. than evenly matched with an 


English representative side the Austra- 
lians’ first object used to be to save 
themselvés from defeat. Their succes- 
sive victories, however, over England and 
Stoddart’s and MacLaren’s teams gave 
the Australians confidence they had pre- 
viously lacked. Instead of being con- 
tent with securing a draw their early 
batsmen have seemed this year to go 
for a win from the first. This theary 
may appear fanciful, but it is difficult 
otherwise to account for the fatally 
daring strokes of Trumper, Hill, and 
Duff this season before they have had 
time to get a proper sight of the ball or 
to judge the pace of the wicket. To 
show how completely the Australians 
have altered their methods one has 
only to look at Armstrong’s bowling. 
Formerly they relied on their batsmen’s 
defence and on their bowlers’ attack. 
Now the position is reversed, and in 
all the test matches this scason the 
Australians’ bowling. has been mainly 
of a defensive kind. 


Wild Suggestions.—The suggestion 
made in one of the London evening papers 
that it would be a sportsmanlike thing, 
now that England has won the rubber, to 
play an “A” team against the Austra- 
lians at the Oval must be charitably 


‘treated as part of the silly-season corre- 


spondence. ‘ Beat us, but don’t pity us,” I 
can hear Iredale or Darling saying. “The 
suggestion was an excellent example of 
the “heads I win, tails you lose” doctrine. 
If the “A” team won patriotic cricketers 
could flatter themselves 
that England’s — second 
eleven is stronger than 
Australia’s first. If the 
“A” team lost, they could 
console themselves with 
the reflection that~ they 
had been magnanimous 
towards our visitors. lma- 
gine the feelings of the 
prompter of this absurd 
suggestion if for the filth 
test match against Mr. 
Stoddart’s 1897 teim the 
Australians had picked 
an untried eleven on the 
grounds that their best 
team had _ proved itself 
altogether too good for 
the Englishmen. As a 
matter of fact, England 
in the same position to- 
wards the test match at 
the Oval as the Australians 
were three years ago—two 
up and one to play. 
Misia: 
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MOTOR SPARKS_WEEKR BY WEER. 


Motor Car Race Meetings.— The largest 
and by far the most important motor car 
race méeting yet held in this country came 
to a most successful conclusion at B righton 
on July 22. Extending over four days the 
programme was a most ambitious and 
comprehensive one, containing as it did 
classes restrictive in themselves to every 
well-known make of touring car, British, 
continental, and American, of similar 
horse-power. That all classes did not fill 
was not the fault of the executive. In 
addition there were scratch and handicap 
races in order to bring the various makes 
of cars into direct competition. There 
were races galore for the big racers at 
various distances, perhaps the sensation 
of the meeting being the record of over 
eighty-seven miles an hour achieved 
on a 12-h.p. motor cycle—horse- 
power and speed which I hope will 


not be encouraged in this country, 
these racing bicycles being essen- 


tially freak | machines of absolutely 
no workaday utility. 


Controllability.—T hat such a 


meeting as this, with hundreds of 
competing motor vehicles of all 


makes and powers running in actual 
competition in hundreds of different 
heats, all without the semblance of an 
accident of any kind, is a magnificent 
public demonstration of the absolute con- 
trollability to which the modern motor 
car has been brought. -Incidentally, it 
also speaks well for “the excellent driving 
of the competitors, both men and women, 
under exciting conditions. The latter 
showed that coolness and lack’ of fear 
which were only to be expected when 
one recalls how one sees women cycling 
in the thick of the London traffic on 
greasy surfaces apparently perfected - for 
side-slip. I have never decided in my 
own mind whether this. latter fact is-a 
resultant of fearlessness or of ignorance 
of danger. 


The Considerate Motorists’ League.— 
This is an excellent idea and has taken 
a tangible shape under the presidency of 
the Hon. J. Scott Montagu, M.P. Its main 
objects are to endeavour to curb the reck- 
lessness still too dominant with motor 
drivers, more particularly the foreign 
importations, and generally to promote 
a courteous and considerate behaviour 
amongst motorists on the road to other 
road-users. That ardent motorists them- 
selves have founded such a league should 
go much towards effecting a better under- 
standing and appreciation between them- 
selves and the non-motoring public. 


The Reckless Alien Chauffeur.—There is 
no doubt that a good deal of the trouble 


THE NEW WORKS WHERE ARGYLL MOTORS ARE 


MANUFACTURED 


arises from the utter carelessness and often 
callousness displayed by the foreign 
chauffeur, who haying wider latitude in 
his own country and being generally 
ignorant of the amenities and rules of the 
road in this country brings discredit on his 
class by his inconsiderateness and reckless 
and heedless driving. These gentleman we 
trust the league will keep in mind. It 
is rather difficult to see how they could be 
made liable to an individual licence or 
tax, but there is a good deal to be urged 
to that end. Their, generally speaking, 
superior mechanical knowledge of their 
particular car—mainly continental—is 
principally the reason why wealthy 
owners prefer employing them to the 
home-reared but less skilful chauffeur. 


Bogus Motor Schools.—I have already 
drawn attention to the noxious parasites 
of the motor industry, and Iam glad to 
see that the automobile press generally is 
taking the matter up—not before it was 
necessary. I presume these so-called insti- 
tutions and polytechnics manage to steer 
inside the letter of the law; that they 
abuse its spirit | have ample evidence and 
proof. One can do little more than draw 
attention to what is in many instances a 
downright moral, if not legal, swindle in 
the hope of warning other possible dupes 
to their plausible overtures of positions at 
highly lucrative wages after a ‘“‘course of 
thorough instruction in motor-car mecha- 
nism and driving” extending over three 
weeks or so. That they can find victims 
enough to keep going, and I must 
add foolish enough to imagine that 
they can learn “all there is to know 
about a motor car” in a few weeks, 
surpasses my comprehension. For 
this reason I hope owners will sup- 
port the Automobile Club, and 
before engaging a chauffeur insist 
on his obtaining a certificate from 
the club, given only alter actual 
examination of his fitness to drive 


and of his sufficient mechanical 
knowledge to understand his car. In 
this way the really intelligent drivers 


merit and the 
time be con- 


will get the reward they 
incompetent man will in 
vinced of his mistaken vocation, and 
owners and cars benefit accordingly. 
In these’ remarks [ do not, of course, 
allude to the Battersea Polytechnic and 
kindred institutions, which have already 
started and have in contemplation the 
starting of classes for motor-car_ in- 
struction. The former has already done 
invaluable work under competent teachers, 
and the sooner other larger technical 
educational bodies take up the matter the 


better as the field appeals to many, but 
the instruction must be genuine and 
thorough. R. Denys Dunpas. 


MR. AND MRS. MAX PEMBERTON ON THEIR NEW CAR 
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Lonpon. 
begin to 
acknowledge the large proportion 


Dear Prisci_ia, — I 


Ne 
of truth in the saying that we English 
take our pleasures sadly. At any of the 
big railway termini just now one may 
observe for oneself how harassing and 
serious a business the annual holiday—in 
its initial stage at all events—is to the 
family man. When the advocates 
of the “simple” life are haranguing 
their loudest with significant 
glances towards what is popularly 
termed society I would urge them 
in common fairness to begin their 
simplifying mission with the most 
complicated organisation which 
surrounds the modern baby. Why 
a human being in the first stages 
of its existence should require so 
vast a number of artificial aids 
to keeping merely alive passes the 
comprehension of a mere spinster. 
Not one but twenty station omni- 
buses have I observed during the 
past week rumbling to their destina- 
tions, a weird similarity charac- 
terising them all. Inside may be 
seen “papa,” straw-hatted, newly- 
flannelled (Kipling’s opinion is not 
necessarily mine), and a trifle bored. 
“Mamma,” with a tendency to per- 
spire but with a village-blacksmith 


air of ‘‘ something accomplisl 1ed, 
something done,” irradiating her 


countenance, tempered by fears 
that certain straps will not hold, 
and last, and alarmingly least, a 
red-faced, round-eyed baby drib- 
bling bubbles upon a_ thankless 
world. Outside amongst respect- 
able portmanteaus and modest 
trunks is piled a heterogeneous 
collection of articles packed in 
sacking which would imply that 
the trio were going to camp upon 
a desert island did not experience 
reveal the fact that these are merely 
the baby’s “ bits o’ things.” 

Of course it frequently occurs 


that there are more children, but 
judging from observations a regi- 


ment of ordinary youngsters require 
very little more baggage than one 


genuine baby. One hopes. that 
whatever else be included or 
omitted those who are going 


to the seaside will not have for- 
gotten to secure some of those de- 
lightful little waterproof ‘“‘ breeks ” 


with big sensible square bibs 
attached which I saw the other 
day at. D. H. Evans’s. The bibs 


being arranged to cover the little 
chests are splendidly useful in case 
of tumbles or wading in the deeper 
pools. ‘The seaside seems to me 
almost the only place where the 
average London child can fulfil its 
birthright of getting as dirty as 
he or she pleases without fear of 
reprimand. Social conditions in England 
are all against the indulgence of the nor- 
mal child’s natural and perfectly innocent 
instincts. Imagine the outcry, for instance, 
that would be made were an English 
mother or nursemaid to discard the hot 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 


Hints on Dress & Beauly — 
in the Home 


piqué pelisses of her little charges in Ken- 
uneton Gardens and let them run about 
in their dainty little petticoats as one sees 
the youngsters in the Bois. 
times this summer I have pictured the 
delight of sundry picturesque - looking 
mites at the cool comfort the innovation 
would bring. 


A YACHTING SUIT 


Of navy serge trimmed with interlaced red and white braid 


(Maison Drecoll) 


Apropos of French bairnies J have lately 
seen some most adorable little French 
tunics for wee boys. They are fashioned 
in fine French piqué of a very thin make, 
made with long bodies inserted in a saddle 
at the top and finished with a bunchy 
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Yet several, 


Aeudinger 


kilt below which gives the little being 
an adorable ait of. wagging his tail. A 
very deep pointed collar let in with button- 
hole embroidery forms a sort of cape over 
the shoulders, and the little puffed sleeves 
are finished with a band of the same which 
reaches just below the dimpled elbow. For 
afternoon wear there is nothing prettier 

than these little long-bodied frocks, 


but for the morning I incline to 
favour the useful but natty little 


smock of blue or buff linen which 
leaves the little wearer as free as 
air at-the same time that they 
are easily washed and demand the 
minimum of “ getting up.” 

Unfortunately not everyone who 

can smock really well can cut out, 

and the fallacy that a baby’s gar- 
ment requires no cutting ought to 
have exploded itself long ago in 
the face of the truly pitiable little 
objects one encounters in one’s 
walks abroad. Nor is it fair to 
take it for granted that the young- 
ster does not mind. Many sensitive 
children suffer acutely less from 
the consciousness that their clothes 
are inartistic than from the circum- 
stance which they quickly detect, 
namely, that they are different: to 
the other children. Were a plebi- 
scite to be taken amongst school- 
children of both sexes on the subject 
of what constituted real troubles I 
believe that wrong clothes would 
head the poll; taking precedence 
even over the compulsory con- 
sumption of fat. 

The cheapest and best way of 
dressing young people well is: to 
go to some firm which understands 
its business, or if one has a liking 
for making things at home a really 
good tested pattern is a- sine qua 
non, the genius who can cut “ out 
of her own head” being a type of 
mortal I have heard of but never 
encountered in the flesh. Of course 
one has met the individual-who 
buys a’ Paris model and then pulls 
it to pieces to improve on it at her 
own sweet will, but the result rarely 
inspires a desire of emulation even 
in the most unambitious breast. 

Have you never seen quite a 
tiny child protest against donning 
some obviously outgrown. or ‘in- 
appropriate garment? I have. I 
have known a youngster under 
two reject with bitter tears a little 
hideous cap in which he was ob- 
viously conscious of looking a fright. 

Moreover, the power of observa- 
tion possessed by the. normal 
youngster with regard to its elders 
is positively terrifying. A youthful 
member of one of the most charm: 
ing families it has been my lot 
to know was surprised one day 
egging on her grandmother to effect 
sweeping reforms in her bonnets, urging 
as a conclusive reason, ‘‘ You know, 
grandmother, all our family is trying to 
be as fashionable as it can.’’— Yours, 
DELAMIRA. 
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The Well-dressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


The art of dressing well includes 

numerous details which _ strictly 
speaking have nothing to do with dress at 
all—although they may be indispensable 
accessories to the toilet. Soap, for’ in- 
stance. Now soap, like woman, is a very 
variable quantity. A good toilet soap 1s 
emphatically a joy for ever. The free, 
creamy—never greasy—lather it produces, 
the absence of all irritating matter, and the 
refreshed sensation it imparts to the whole 
body after using renders it a real tonic 
to start the day upon. Of course, you 
know Cook’s soaps. There are ever so 
many different kinds but all have the 
same basis of solid merit—they are abso- 
lutely pure, quite inexpensive, and 
though you. may pay more you can get 
nothing really better. Their “ Riviera’ 
soap, for instance, costs 1s. the box of three 
tablets or 44d. for a single cake; but-as 
a toilet luxury it certainly could not be 
surpassed. It has quite a delicious scent 
all its own—nothing soapy about it but 
wonderfully fresh and sweet. 

Another of Cook’s noted toilet soaps is 
the “Throne.” You will like this, especi- 
ally if you favour the very emollient kind 
of soap which some skins need. It was a 
box of “ Throne” soap that Queen Alex- 
andra honoured the firm by accepting a 
while ago. Some people again never think 
of using any but Cook’s glycerine and 
cucumber soap all the summer through, 
the reason being that it keeps the skin 
cool and in good condition and prevents 
heat eruption. Of this you get three cakes 
in a box for tod. Then I can tell you of 
a really nice tooth soap, namely, Cook’s 
“Hygeso,” price 73d. the box. It is a 
soap which ought to have a place in every 
nursery to begin with, for its good quali- 
ties will save endless toothache and the 
early loss of many valuable teeth. It tastes 
nice too, and you will find the pretty little 
porcelain box in which each cake is packed 
will ensure it the favour of the youngsters 
from the very outset. It isa capital thing 
for smokers also, preventing discolouration 
and decay, and keeps the whole mouth 
sweet and sound. I might go on inde- 
finitely about the other specialities of the 
firm in question, but the foregoing remarks 
will convince you that if you have not 
tested these soaps for yourself you have an 
inexpressible pleasure to look forward to. 

The pleasures of yachting or any out- 
of-door pursuit whatever must of necessity 
be considerably diminished by the know- 
ledge that the bridge of one’s nose has 
assumed a crushed strawberry tint whilst 
the tip is doing its best to discard the 
outer layer of the epidermis with a total 
disregard of the nice feelings of its owner. 
But really Lam half inclined to utter the 
time-worn formula, “serve you right,” to 
anyone who is so unwise in her genera- 
tion as to suffer such an untoward state of 
affairs to occur. The wise woman is she 
who on going to bed takes the precaution 
to cleanse her face efficiently without 
excessive friction by means of Mrs. Pome- 
roy’s Skin Food, a perfectly delightful 
emollient for the purpose. Having re- 
moved by this means every particle of 
dust and brine the next move should be to 
massage a little of the food gently into 
the skin, not forgetting the exposed part 
of the neck and ‘throat. My experience is 
that the less water you apply to your skin 
when yachting the less danger there is of 
burning in an unsightly fashion. 

The morning wash, of course, few 
people care to dispense with, and there is 
no nicer substitute for soap than Mrs. 
Pomeroy’s specially - prepared oatmeal 
powder, followed after careful drying by 


a light application of the food massaged 
into the skin, all superfluous cream being 
wiped off. If your skin is of the greasy 
order an application of the Pomeroy Tonic 
Lotion may be advantageously applied 
before using the famous Pomeroy Liquid 
Powder w hich has proved so great a boon 
to the countless women who find the ordi- 
nary powder inadequate to the requirements 
of theirskins. Ofcourse, there are those who 
prefer the dry powder, and I cannot speak 
too highly of Mrs. Pomeroy’s special kind 


A word in season—do not throw away 
your Cailler’s milk chocolate wrap- 
pers. When you have enjoyed the contents 
put the wrappers aside and let them 
accumulate, as of course they will, for 
Cailler’s mill chocolate is one of those 
things that grows upon you. This firm, 
whose recent competitions have been so 
enormously successful, has now organised 
another, and is offering a most enviable 
series of prizes for the outside wrappers ‘of 
packets. The first prize, which will be 
awarded, of course, to the sender of the 
wrappers representing the largest pur- — 
chases of Cailler’s milk chocolate up to 
December 31, 1905, will be a splendid 
casket of assorted fancy chocolates similar 
to that supplied to the ‘Queen, the value of 
which is £25. The Second and. third 
prizes will be caskets of the respective 
values of £10 and £5. To the 500 com- 
petitors coming next in order of merit a 
box of Cailler’s chocolate worth 5s. will 
be awarded, and, finally, every competitor 
sending in wrappers to the value of 12s. 
will receive a special box of chocolate. 
All wrappers should be sent to Cailler’s 


agents, Ellis and Co., 20, Sir Thomas 
Street, Liverpool, on or ’ before January 1, 
1906. 


By mischance in a recent issue of THE 
TaTLeR the wrong name was given to 
Carr’s unique method of packing their 
famous biscuits. The name of their 
patent is, of course, ‘ Bis-pak,” and refers 
to the interlining of paper with which 
the cardboard cover is interfolded, keeping 
the biscuits fresh and crisp in this handy 
and portable form. 

The Parisian Diamond Company should 
not unnaturally be rather proud of the 
fact that one of its pearl neck- 
laces very nearly passed muster at 
Christie's sale-rooms for real gems 
of incalculable value. Had the 
woman who is now serving three 
years penal servitude for her 
attempt to rob Christie’s 
of a pearl necklace not 
made a mistake over the 
colour of the label she 
would clearly have got 
off, and as a 
matter of fact 
it is generally 
acknow ledged 
that. only an 
expert can 
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Of old-rose taffetas trimmed with lace and paste buttons 


which, like her specially-prepared toilet 
powder, adheres well to the skin without 
clogging the pores or being in any sense 
conspicuous. By this time, of course, 
every woman who takes the least thought 
to her appearance realises that there is no 
single feature overlooked by Mrs. Pomeroy, 
who in addition to her headquarters at 
29, Old Bond Street, W., has branches at 
Glasgow, Birmingham, Liverpool, Dublin, 
and Cape Town. In addition to which 
all chemists of repute nowadays sell the 
Pomeroy toilet specialities as a matter of 
course, 
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detect the Parisian Company's gems from 
real pearls. 

A most interesting carpet is now on 
view at Warings Galleries, 181, Oxford 
Street, W. It represents the first fruits of the 
new Scottish industry of carpet-weaving. 
Owing to the frequent failure of the Scotch 
herring fishery in recent years the Duchess 

of Sutherland and others who have the 
interests of Scotland at heart have for 
some time realised the’ fact that the only 
possible remedy was the introduction of a 
new enterprise, the first production of which 
Warings are exhibiting. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Friday, August 11, and Monday, August 28 
General Contango Days—Monday, August 14, and Tuesday, August 29 
Pay Days—Wednesday, August 16, and Thursday, August 31 
Consols~Thursday, August 3 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


Money.—-Mr. Felix Schuster in his half-yearly speech to the 
shareholders of the Union of London and Smiths Bank put 
into concrete form for the public enlightenment an important 
point which although appreciated in tle market has perhaps 
not been properly recognised outside. This is that although 
the indebtedness of the ‘London money market to the continent 
of Europe has been steadily decreasing, the influence of the 
Japanese Government as an employer of large funds and as a 
purchaser of short-dated Government securities has corre- 
spondingly increased : — 

This is a factor not.to be overlooked in any estimate of the general situation. 
Whether the proceeds of that part of the Japanese loan issued in the United States 
and on the Continent will also eventually find its way here remains to be seen, In 
any case Japanese finance will have a very important bearing on our money market 
in the future, and it is to be hoped not only on our money market but also on our 
general trade, if eventually the payment of these funds is made, not in cash, but in 
manufactures as was done on the previous occasion. But most of all the situation will 
depend on the political outlook on the Continent 
and the issue of the peace negotiations between 
Russia and Japan, which it cannot be too sincerely 
hoped will lead toa conclusion of the conflict which 
has prevailed too long. 


Stock Movements.—The Stock 


Exchange is in holiday mood but 
refreshingly cheerful withal. Hopes 


of peace in the Far East are running 
high, and the cheapness of money is 
an incontrovertible factor. Nothing 
would surprise me less than to see a 
burst of speculative activity about the 
middle of August. Ido not believe 
in putting dates to prophecies as a 
rule, but I remember that it is the 
early bird that secures the worm, and 
if a boomlet is to come it is best to 
be in at the start. There has not 
been much of late to encourage the 
speculator in the Home Railway 
market, but the decision of the Govern- 
ment to go ahead with the naval base 
works at Rosyth draws attention once 
more to a really cheap stock in North 
British Deferred, which shows a yield 
of nearly 4} per cent. on present 
figures and must be largely benefited 
by the coming activity on the Forth. 
What I have written before as to the 
promising outlook for Grand Trunks, 
more particularly the Thirds and the 
Ordinary, still holds good. The 
Canadian harvest traffics this year 
may be expected to beat all records, 
and the buying has come from the 
right quarters. The chances are in favour of a further rise in 
Yankees, notably in United States Steel stocks, the quarterly 
revenue statement of which showed a surprisingly strong 
position. The net earnings for the three months ended with 
June amounted to over 30 ‘million dollars, an increase of nearly 
16 millions, while the unfilled orders at the end of the period 
stood at 4,830,000 tons, an increase of 1,637,000 tons. 

The new issue of 100,000 Zambesia Exploring shares at 21s. 
went off like hot cakes, and the price of the old shares has 
risen to 31s. ex rights. A significant point is the reduction in 
the contango rate on Tenge: ka Concessions shares since the 
official announcement that an ex-burgomaster of Brussels has 
joined the board as the renresentative of the Katanga Com- 
mittee, the body which acts as trustee for King Leopold’s 
Central African interests. The publication of the details of the 
amalgamation of the London and India and the Millwall Docks 
on the basis of stock allotments in the former company to the 
proprietors of the latter was the signal on Saturday for a 
relapse in Millwalls and a further rise in India Deferred. 

Profits beyond the dreams of avarice might have been netted 
by the plucky spectator who saw ns way and had the courage 
of his convictions in regard to the Antofagasta (Chili) and 
Bolivia Railway Company, the directors of which are proposing 
to increase and rearrange the capital. To set out the scheme 
in detail would occupy more space than I can spare, but stated 
briefly a holder of £100 of the present undivided Ordinary stock 
is to receive £50 of new 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference 


LORD CLAUD JOHN HAMILTON 


Chairman of the Great Eastern Railway Company 
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stock, £75 of 6 per cent. Preferred Ordinary stock, and £75 
of Deferred stock. The capital in effect is being elie by 
two. In January last the Ordinary stock was selling at 129 
and the Deferred at 145. ‘The lowest prices marked for the 
two securities respectively in 1904 were 104 and 109. Both 
stocks are now below their best at about 213 for the Ordinary 
and 312 for the Deferred. The latter stock has recently been 
making jumps of ten and fifteen points in a day, but this 
is hardly a quality that commends itself to the steady-going 
investor. A passing reference may be made to the spurt in 
Montrose Diamonds, the £1 shares having risen £2 last week to 
12. This property is a near neighbour “of the Premier in the 
Pretoria district. 


The Great Eastern and its Competitors. — Lord Claud 
Hamilton in presiding at the general meeting of the Great 
Eastern Railway on Friday led off with the confession that the 
past six months had been the most disappointing within his 
experience as chairman of the company, and what made the 
position the more annoying was that the year had opened 
with fairly good promise. Foul weather had played havoc 
with the Easter and Whitsuntide traffic, while generally 
they had had to contend with the decreased spending powe 
of the population at large and the want of siploement 


among the working classes. More specifically the decrease 
in. the revenue was attributable to the competition of 


electric trams, the Great Northern and City tube railway, 
and the opening up of suburban 
districts on other lines. In face of this 
the company is threatened with a new 
tube line into its district passing 
through Leyton and Walthamstow to 
Waltham Abbey. The parliamentary 
committee in passing the bill for this 
line inserted a clause compelling the 
management not to charge higher 
fares than the Great Eastern, and 
therefore it is evident, in Lord Claud’s 
opinion, that the projected line cannot 
pay, although it will undoubtedly do 
a great deal of harm by its unnecessary 
competition. 

The terrible taxation to which the 
railways are subjected by the local 
authorities is the burden of the plaint 
of every chairman nowadays. Lord 
Claud pointed out that the amounts 
paid during the past half-year by the 
Great Eastern for rates and taxes 
represented 5} per cent. of their gross 
profit, or the equivalent of more than 
2 per cent. on the ordinary capital. 
He expressed the opinion that the 
people of London were at last be- 
ginning to wake up to a sense of the 
danger. which threatened them in the 
immediate future if a stay were not 
placed upon the ever-increasing ex- 
penditure, and he was quite prepared 
to take his share in an organisation 
now being formed which in the coming 
autumn throughout every district of 
the metropolis will endeavour to 
cope with the dangers of municipal extravagance. 

Lord Claud Hamilton, whose portrait is reproduced on this 
page, is nothing if not an economist. His speeches are inter- 
larded from end to end with the record of reductions in 
expenditure which he has been able to achieve. This policy 
does not invariably commend itself to the officials of the com- 
panies with which he is associated. For example, the new 
broom developed an activity that was certainly not appreciated 
at the Lendon and South-Western Bank. The cutting down of 
salaries among bank clerks is an experiment of doubtful 
expediency. His lordship is chairman of that highly successful 
organisation, the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, 
as well as of the cosmopolitan board which directs Shepheard’s 
and the Ghezireh hotels at Cairo. Three other members of the 
Hamilton family are “in the City ’’—the Duke of Abercorn, 
president of the Chartered Company; Lord George Hamilton, 
an ex-Secretary of State for India, who has lately identified 
himself with the Underground Electric R ailways; and Lord 
Ernest, author and British Columbian explorer, who is content 
to figure among the smaller fry on such boards as those of the 
Le Roi No. 2 and the Licences Insurance Corporation. 


The Oldest Life Assurance Office.—During the past eighteen 
years no British life assurance company has made more remark- 
able strides than the Norwich Union. In 1887 the office was 
maintaining a humdrum average of about a quarter of a million 
of new business. In 1888 the total was doubled at a single 
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bound: In 1891 the one million limit was reached, in 1900 two 
millions, and in 1903 three millions, while the proposals received 
during 1904 numbered 5,160 for £4,127, 406, of which 4,410 
policies were issued insuring £ 3,515,612, and carrying new 
premiums of £153,052. How carefully the risks are selected is 
demonstrated by the fact that “in 1904 the actual claims were 
less by some £60,000 than the amount -expected and provided 
for in the tables. It may not be generally known that the 
Norwich Union as at present constituted is the oldest life 
insurance office -in the. world, for although its foundation at 
Norwich took place in the: year 1808, in 1866 it took over the 
whole business of the old Amicable Society founded by royal 
charter in the reign of Queen Anne, and absolutely the. first 
insurance office to be brought into existence. This explains 
why upon the facade of the new head office at Norwith are 
displayed the two dates, 1706-1808. The claims paid by the 
Norwich Union since its establishment in 1808 have absorbed 
the enormous sum of 23 millions; its finds are over 54 millions, 
and its bonuses are estimated at 5 millions. It is the proud 
boast of the executive that the office by the multiplicity of its 
tables ‘“ caters for every taste” in life assurance. 


District Surplus Lands.—As far back as the year 1887 the 
capital account of the Metropolitan Railway Company was 
altered so as to mark the separation of the railway from 
the landed properties, the latter being managed by a committee 
chosen jointly by the railway company and by the holders of 
the £ 2,640,915 surplus land stock that was thus created. The 
half-yearly report of the Metro- 
politan District Railway Com- 
pany which is being discussed 


to-day at the Westminster 
alace Hotel indicates the 
beginning of -a somewhat 


similar operation in connection 
with the sister line. The report 
states that with a view to pro- 
viding the balance of the moneys 
required for electrical equipment 
and to meet other obligations 
it is proposed to sell surplus 
freehold lands and properties of 
the company to the value of 
quarter of a million, This 
operation is to be carried into 
elect by the formation of a 
surplus land company, the 
capital of which will in the 
first instance be offered to the 
proprietors of the railway com- 
pany. I am not surprised to 
find that the direct>rs of the 
District Company have to report 
a loss of revenue as the result 
of the suspension of the issue of 
season tickets of more than one 
month’s duration and the abo- 
lition (of second-class season 
tickets, -assengers by the 
Underground have had a great 
deal to put up with in the 
course of the past six months, 
pending the ccmplete installa- 
tion of ‘electric traction and the introduction of the promised zone 
fares. It is gratifying to know that the work of electrification 
is now practically completed and that the only impediment to 
the complete substitution of electric trains for the steam service 
is the delay in the delivery of the cars. Those at present in use 
leave much to be desired, especially in the matter of rack accom- 
modation. The shareholders are being asked to-day to sanction 
the charging to capital account of a deficiency of Jae 323 in the 
amount “Yequired to meet the fixed charges and to pay to the 
4 per cent. guaranteed stockholders a six months dividend 
at the rate of I} percent. per annum. The revenue account 
for the half year showed a decreased profit of £5,893. 


Str Henry Fowver (logutiur) : 
the Government imagine that they can manage the telephones better than we do 

Mr. GAINE’'s reply ts not recorded, but you may judge of his surprise by the 
expression of hts eyes 


The Public Trustee Bill.—At a time when Sir Albert Rollit 
and Sir Howard Vincent, the original propagandists of public 
trusteeship, are at loggerhe ads over the alleged confusion of 
principles in the bill now pending in Parliament, it is inte- 
resting to find that the Union of London and Smiths Bank 
has taken a bold step, with the sanction of the court, in 
announcing that it is prepared to undertake and execute any 
trusts the undertaking whereof may seem desirable and to 
act as executors or treasurers and assume any duties in relation 
thereto or consequent thereon. ‘This new departure is likely to 
be followed extensively by banks as a practical method of 
self-protection against the threatened infringement upon 
bankers’ prerogatives which the Public Trustee Bill appears to 
involve. The institution of officialism in regard to trusteeship 


You will be surprised to hear, Mr. Gaine, that 
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would be by no means an unmixed blessing, and the interven- 
tion of the banks at this juncture will be noted with satisfaction 
by large numbers of the community. 


Telephone Expansion.—-Some highly interesting facts with 
regard to the development of the telephone industry in this 
country may be gathered from the statistical tables accompany- 
ing the half-yearly report of the National Telephone Company, 
Ltd., supplemented by the statements of the president at the 
recent general meeting. The income accruing to the company 
in respect of the year 1904 was £2,019,000, or not far short of 
three times the amount of the income of 1894. In the June 
half-year of 1894 the company paid the Post Ollice for royalties 
£32,000, while in the June half-year of 1905 the royalties for 
the first time crossed the £100,000 boundary. The staff at the 
end of June, 1905, numbered 14,647 as against 12,902 twelve 
months previously, and, of course, there was an automatic 
increase of wages. The unexecuted orders twelve months ago 
were 9,706, now they are 10,842. 

The lesson to be drawn from these figures is that the business 
is rapidly outstripping the available capital. The number of 
telephone messages in 1g04 carried over the. National system 
and recorded in the usual way was 995,671,664. W hen it is 


borne in mind that the inland telegrams in Great Britain and 
Ireland during the same period numbered less than go millions 
it will be seen that the proportion’ of telephone messages over 
telegrams is enormous, and the average receipt by the company 
for those messages is "43d. 


The question with which everyone 
is now concerned is whether 
when the Government take 
over the business the public 
will be better served than they 
have been in the past. The 
committee to whom the House 
f Commons has referred the 
question of the approval or 
disapproval of the agreement 
entered into between the 
Government and the National 
Company last February has 
still to issue its report, and 
that report was still under con- 
sideration at the time of the 
holding of the recent meeting 
it was agreed that all discus idu 
of the company’s policy should 
be deferred. 
The National Telephone 
Company has always recog- 
nised the advantage of having 
friends at court in posse if not 
in esse. Tor example, Sir James 
Iergusson, Bart., tle  Post- 
master-General of 1892, who in 
his official capacity signed the 
agreement with the company 
for the State acquisition of the 
trunk telephone lines, some four 
years afterwards, being with- 
out a portfolio at Westminster, 
accepted a seat on the board of 
the N.T.C. A year later by way 
of adjusting the political balance 
the executive succeeded in enlisting the services of the Right 
Hon. Sir Henry Hartley Fowler, who had been secretary ‘for 
India in the short-lived Rosebery Administration. Sir Henry 
in turn succeeded Lord Harris as vice-president and Mr. James 
Staats Forbes as president, and no one will suggest that he has 
not worthily filled both offices. 

Sir Henry has the distinction of being the only Methodist 
who has ever become a Privy Councillor, though it may come 
about one of these fine days that his former partner in business, 
Mr. R. W. Perks, M.P., will contest the honour with him. Sir 
Henry, who suffers from the House of Commons manner, was 
at one time a colleague of Mr. Arnold-Forster as director of the 
publishing firm of Cassell and Co., Ltd. I believe, however, 
that the brilliant novels of his daughter, Ellen Thorneycrolt 
Fowler, came out under different auspices. At the present time 
Sir Henry is chairman of the Great Northern Piccadilly and 
Brompton tube railway as well as of the Power Gas Corpora- 
tion, and also sits upon the boards. of the Anglo-Californian 
Bank and the Star Life Assurance Company. 

Its directors have doubtless done a good deal for the 
National Telephone Company, but their work pales into 
unsigpihicancs beside that of the general manager, Mr. W. [:. 

. Gaine, to whose masterly handling of the negotiations with 
fe Government for the transfer of the undertaking the highest 
tributes have again and again been accorded. For many 
years he was Town Clerk of Blackburn. For his epitaph we 
may read, “ Blackburn’s loss was the National Gaine.”’ 
REGINALD GEARD. 
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